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L E  TTE R, 


An  inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the 
general  calamities  which  affaft  the  commercial  and 
manufaduring  interefls,  and  the  connexion  which 
thefe  may  have  with  the  meafures  of  government,  is 
properly  addrelTed  to  you  as  the  Miniller  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  leader  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

A  concurrence  of  fortune  and  talents  has  raifed 
you  to  a  degree  of  confequence  in  the  public  eye 
which  no  other  individual  of  the  age  has  attaiaed, 
and  your  friends  having  afcribed  to  you  much  of 
our  late  unexampled  prolperity,  your  enemies  will 
doubdefs  impute  to  you  our  prefent  unparalelled 
A  diftrefs. 
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diftrefs.  Party  zeal  may  blind  the  one  and  the  other ; 
but  the  fubjed  of  the  prefent  inquiry  muft  in  eve- 
ry point  of  view  prefs  with  peculiar  force  on  your 
mind. 

The  writer  of  this  was  one  of  the  warmed  of 
your  admirers.  The  progrefs  of  time  and  of  events 
has  cooled  his  enthufiam  refpedling  you,  but  has  not, 
as  is  often  the  cafe,  turned  it  into  hoftility.  Nei- 
ther difpofed  to  offend  or  flatter,  he  would  deliver 
his  fentiments  with  the  deference  due  to  your  ex- 
traordinary talents,  but  with  the  earneftnefs  and  fo- 
kmnity  fuited  to  the  prefent  crifis  of  human  affairs. 

That  the  calamities  which  affed  our  commerce 
and  manufactures  are  great  beyond  example,  it  is  un- 
neceffary  to  prove.  The  unprecedented  and  alarm- 
ing meafures  which  are  reforted  to  in  parliament  to 
prevent  the  univerfal  wreck  of  credit,  put  this  beyond 
a  doubt. — ^It  does  not  however  feem  to  be  generally 
obferved  that  thefe  calamities  are  not  pecuhar  to  Bri- 
tain. Bankruptcies  have  fpread  and  are  fpreading 
every  where  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  through 
France,  Holland,  Germany,  Poland,  and  Rufiia,  and 
every  where  private  as  well  as  public  credit  is  impaired 
or  deftroyed.  If  the  injury  to  commerce  and  manu- 
factures is  more  felt  in  Britain  than  elfewhere,  it  is 
becaufe  we  have  had  more  commerce  and  manu- 
factures to  be  injured.  And  this  reafon  which  ex- 
plains why  Britain  fuffers  apparently  more   than  the 

other 
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^ther  kingdoms  of  Europe,  will  alfo  explain  why  the 
different  towns  and  counties  of  Britain  fuffer  at  pre- 
fent  exadly  in  proportion  to  their  former  commercial 
profperity.  In  one  refped  England  differs  at  prefent 
from  mofl  of  the  other  European  nations — our  pub- 
lic credit  is  yet  tolerably  found. — But  the  govern- 
ments of  Ruffia,  Auftria,  Poland,  and  France,  are 
either  bankrupt,  or  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and 
have  had  recourfe  to  pra6tices  that  differ  litde  from 
open  rapine. 

I  flate  thefe  fads  on  authorities  to  fome  of  which 
I  fhall  allude  as  I  go  on,  but  I  believe  that  you  will 
admit  them  at  once  as  unqueftionable. 

To  feek  for  the  origin  of  fuch  general  calamities 
within  the  precinds  of  a  iingle  kingdom,  is  to  labour 
to  no  purpofe.  They  are  to  be  traced,  as  it  appears,  to 
the  prevalence  and  extenfion  of  the  war-fyftem 
throughout  Europe,  fupported  as  it  has  been  by  the 
univerfal  adoption  of  the  funding-fyfhem.  As  this 
idea  has  Jiot  been  laid  before  the  public,  and  as  per- 
haps it  may  not  have  prefented  itfelf  fully  even  to  your 
mind ;  as  moreover  it  feems  to  be  of  the  utmofl  im- 
portance^ I  mufl  beg  leave  to  unfold  it  at  fome 
length,  and  to  fliew  its  appHcation  to  our  own  dif- 
trefles. 

Speculative  men.  Sir,  in  the  retirement  of  their 
clofets  have  dehghted  to  contemplate  the  progrefs  of 

knowledge. 
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knowledge,  and  to  (hew  its  happy  efFedts  on  the  con- 
dition of  our  fpecies.  The  truth  feems  to  be  as  was 
afferted  bj  Lord  Bacon,  that  "  knowledge  is  power,** 
or  to  fpeak  more  popularly,  that  power  is  increafed 
in  proportion  to  knowledge.  But  the  effeds  of  power 
on  human  happinefs  depend  on  the  wifdom  and  bene- 
volence by  which  it  is  directed,  and  where  thefe  are 
not  found  in  a  correfponding  degree,  an  increafe  of 
power  muft  often  add  to  the  miferies  of  the  human 
race.  Without  however  difputing  the  happy  influ- 
ences of  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  on  the  whole, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  thefe  have  extended  in 
any  confiderable  degree  to  the  general  political  fyftem, 
and  it  may  be  clearly  (hewn,  that  its  effeds  on  the  in- 
tercourfe  of  nations  with  each  other,  have  been  hi- 
therto in  many  refpeds  injurious. 

Among  favages  the  means  of  intercourfe  are  re- 
ftrided  to  tribes  who  arc  neighbours,  and  hoftilities 
confined  in  the  fame  manner.  As  Knowledge  in- 
creafes  the  means  of  intercourfe  extend,  and  nations 
not  in  immediate  vicinity,  learn  to  mingle  in  each 
others  affairs.  The  hiflory  of  European  nations 
proves  this,  among  whom  treaties  ofFenfive  and  defen- 
five  have  been  conilantly  extending  and  multiplying 
for  the  two  lafl  centuries,  as  their  intercourfe  has  in- 
creafed, and  wars,  without  becoming  lefs  frequent, 
have  become  far  more  general,  bloody,  and  expen- 
five.  The  balance  of  power,  a  notion  fpringing  up 
among  ftatefmen  towards  the  end  of  ^the  1 5th  cen- 
tury, 
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tuiy,  has  been  a  principal  caufe  both  of  the  frequency 
and  the  extenlivenefs  of  modern  wars ;  the  reUgious 
diftindions  which  divided  Europe  after  the  period  of 
the  reformation,  have  alfo  been  the  caufe  or  the  pre- 
text of  frequent  hoftiHties  ;  and  the  fuppofed  dignity 
of  crowns,  an  expreffion  the  more  dangerous  from 
the  obfcurity  of  its  meaning,  has  been  conftantly  enu- 
merated among  the  reafons  for  nations  unfheathing 
the  avenging  fword. 

Wars  thus  originating  in  caufes  pecuHar  to  a 
femi-barbarous  ftate  of  fociety,  have  been  extended 
in  other  refpeds  by  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  and  its 
effe6ts  on  the  arts.  To  this  we  are  to  attribute  many 
of  the  improvements  in  the  fcience  of  deftrudion, 
and  in  the  fcience  of  finance  :  to  this  efpecially  we 
are  to  attribute  the  funding-fyjiem^  which  at  once 
multiphed  the  means  of  warfare  twenty-fold,  and 
which  after  anticipating  and  exhaufling  the  public 
revenue  in  almofl  every  nation  of  Europe,  feems  at 
length  to  approach  the  point  fo  clearly  foretold,  when 
it  muft  produce  a  fyftcm  of  general  peace,  or  of  uni- 
verfal  defolation. 

As  this  idea  is  very  important,  fuffer  me  to  il- 
luflrate  it  fully 

The  Italian  Republics,  according  to  Dr.  Smith, 
firft  invented  funding — from  them  it  paffed  to  Spain, 
and  from  the  Spaniards  to  the  reft  of  the  European 

nations. 
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nations.  The  pradice  of  funding  commenced  in 
England  with  our  national  debt  during  the  war  which 
terminated  in  the  peace  at  Ryfwick  in  the  year  1697, 
and  it  has  been  the  means  by  which  this  debt  has 
accumulated  to  its  prefent  enormous  amount.  The 
fyflem  itfelf  is  precifely  the  fame  as  to  government, 
that  mortgaging  the  revenue  of  an  eftate  to  raife  a  prcj 
fent  fum  of  money,  is  to  the  individual.  The  income 
mortgaged  by  the  individual  arifes  perhaps  from  land, 
that  of  the  ftate  from  one  or  more  taxes,  and  both 
in  the  one  cafe  and  in  the  other,  this  mortgage  is  for 
the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  fum  borrowed. 
The  individual  generally  engages  to  repay  the  prin- 
cipal when  demanded,  the  ftate  never  does  this,  but 
while  the  intereft  is  regularly  difcharged,  and  the 
country  is  tolerably  proiperous,  the  fecurity  given  by 
the  ftate  being  transferable,  finds  a  ready  market,  and 
thus  the  abforption  of  the  capital,  as  far  as  refpeds 
the  creditor  of  the  ftate,  is  in  a  great  meafure  re- 
medied. 

The  convenience  of  the  funding-fyftem  to 
thofe  who  adminifter  the  governments  of  Europe  is 
obvious. — It  enables  them  on  the  commencement 
of  wars  to  multiply  their  refources  for  the  moment, 
perhaps  twenty  fold.  Previous  to  this  invention,  a  tax 
raifmg  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  annually,  would 
ftrengthen  the  hands  of  government  by  this  fum  only, 
but  under  the  funding  fyftem,  the  tax  being  mort- 
gaged for  ever  for  as  much  money  as  it  would  pay 

the 
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the  annual  intereft  of,  brought  into  the  treafury  the 
capital  fum  at  once,  that  is,  ten  or  perhaps  twelve 
millions.  It  is  true  this  fpendthrift  expenditure  mufl 
bring  a  day  of  reckoning — But  what  then  ?  Thofe 
who  adminifter  the  public  revenue,  are  not  owners 
of  the  efbate,  but  in  general  tenants  at  will,  or  at 
moil,  having  a  life  intereft  in  it  only.  The  pradice 
of  mortgaging  the  public  revenue  during  wars,  pre- 
vents the  people  from  feeling  the  immediate  preffure 
of  the  expenfe,  by  transferring  it  in  a  great  meafure 
to  pofterity.  Minifters  look  to  thef  moment,  and  de- 
light in  expedients  that  may  delay  the  evil  day. — 
When  it  comes,  it  does  not  in  all  probability  fall  on 
thofe  with  whom  the  mifchief  originated.  They  are 
no  longer  in  power  ;  they  are  perhaps  in  their  graves, 
and  deaf  to  the  wrongs  of  their  injured  country. 

It  is  however  but  candid  to  acknowledge  that  we 
have  feen  you  ading  on  a  nobler  fyftem ;  incurring 
the  odium  of  propofing  new  taxes  to  difcharge  the  in- 
tereft of  debts  contracted  in  fupport  of  meafures 
which  you  had  uniformly  oppofed,  and  teaching  an 
almoft  exhaufted  people  to  bear  ftill  heavier  burthens, 
rather  than  facrifice  their  future  good,  or  violate  the 
eternal  obligations  of  juftice  ! — Then  was  your  day 
of  triumph. 

Half-informed  men  have  fometimes  contended 
that  the  national  debt  is  a  national  good.  To  enter 
at  large  into  their  argtiments  is  foreign  to  my  purpofe, 

lince 
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fince  this  pofition  depends  on  fophifms  that] have  been 
often  deteded.  It  may  indeed  be  admitted  that  fome 
accidental  advantages  have  arifen  from  the  transfer- 
able and  marketable  nature  of  the  fecurities  given  to 
the  public  creditors.  In  times  of  commercial  profpe- 
rity  thefe  have  promoted  circulation,  and  adied  in 
Ibme  degree  like  a  quantity  of  well-fecured  paper  mo- 
ney. But  this  effe6t,  befides  that  it  is  contingent 
and  uncertain,  in  no  refpe6b  compenfates  for  the  evils 
arifmgfrom  thepreffure  of  taxes,  the  increafed  rate  of 
wages,  and  the  withdrawing  of  an  immenfe  capital  from 
productive  to  unproductive  labour.* 

Without  embarraffing  ourfelves  with  complex 
ideas,  it  may  be  at  once  aflerted,  that  a  government 
which  goes  on  borrowing  and  mortgaging  without  re- 
deeming its  funds,  muit  at  length  like  an  individual, 
become  bankrupt,  and  that  the  ruin  this  produces 
will  correfpond  to  the  magnitude  of  the  bankruptcy. 
This  has  been  all  along  clearly  forefeen  by  thofe  who 
have  examined  the  fubjeCt,  but  the  predictions  of 
fome  enlightened  men,  as  to  the  fum  of  debt  under 
which  the  nation  muft  become  bankrupt,  having  turn- 
ed out  fallacious,  ignorant  perfons  have  fuppofed  that 
the  principle  on  which  thefe  predictions  were  founded 
was  in  itfelf  falfe.  But  when  Mr.  Hume  predicted 
that  a  debt  of  a  hundred  millions  would  bring  on  a 
national   bankruptcy,  he  erred  in  his  calculation  only 

from 
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not  forefeeing  the  influence  of  the  progrefs  of  know- 
ledge on  the  ufeful  arts,  and  the  increafed  fources  of 
revenue  which  would  thus  be  opened.  The  furprif- 
ing  advances  of  chemiftry,  and  the  efFeds  of  its  ap- 
plication to  manufadures ;  the  wonderful  combina- 
tions of  chemiftry  and  mechanics,  for  the  redudion 
of  labour — thefe  are  the  happy  inventions,  by  which 
bankruptcy  has  been  hitherto  averted.  The  fecurity 
of  property  and  the  fpirit  of  liberty  diffufed  through 
the  nation,  have  called  forth  the  talents  of  our  people. 
Britain  has  grown  profperous  in  fpite  of  the  v^^retched 
politics  of  her  rulers. — The  genius  of  Watt,  Wedge- 
wood,  and  Arkwright,  has  counteradted  the  expenfe 
and  folly  of  the  American  war. 

Are  we  to  go  on  for  ever  in  this  extraordinary 
career  }*  Jt  is  impoflible  I  The  fources  through 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  fuftain  our  enormous 
burthens  are  in  a  great  meafure  dried  up,  our  bur- 
thens themfelves  are  increafing,  and  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  profperity  totters  to  its  bafe ! 

Our   profperity  depends  on   commerce ;    com- 
merce requires  peace,  and  all  the  world  is  at  war- — 
this  is  the  (hort  and  the  melancholy  hiftory  of  our  ii- 
B  tuation. 


^  I  might  have  anfwered  this  queftion  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his 
*<  Comparative  Eftimate/*  where  he  very  juftly  decides,  that  we  can  go  on  incur-, 
ring  debt  and  frefh  taxes,  only  while  commerce  and  manufaftures  increafe  in  a  cbr- 
rcfponding  degree.  This  mafterly  work  will  throw  much  light  on  our  prefent  fitua- 
tion;  Lord  Hawkelbury  will  do  well  to  perufe  it  once  more. 
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tuation.  The  fhock  is  felt  in  England  more  than  elfe- 
where,  becaufe,  as  was  faid  before,  England  is  more 
commercial  than  any  other  nation,  but  it  pervades 
more  or  lefs  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  St.  Pe- 
terfburgh  to  Leghorn :  the  hiftory  of  commerce  re- 
cords no  calamity  fo  fevere  and  fo  extenfive.  Of  the 
houfes  that  remain  folvent,  it  is  known,  that  the  greater 
part  are  ftruggling  with  difficulties ;  that  thefe  are 
hourly  increafmg ;  and  that  diftruft  and  difmay  pre- 
vail univerfally.  In  Britain,  as  1  fhall  have  occalion 
to  fhew,  our  mercantile  diflrelTes  are  aggravated 
by  the  imprudent  confidence  ariling  out  of  extra- 
ordinary profperity,  which  produced  a  very  general 
over-trading  of  capital,  and  in  fome  places  a  fpirit 
of  very  unjuftifiable  fpeculation  ;  but  on  the  conti- 
nent, where  bankruptcy  and  diftrefs  began  firft,  the 
imprudence  of  the  mercantile  fyftem  feems  to  have 
had  little  fhare  in  the  failures,  which  may  be  traced 
almofl  enurely  to  the  war  poUtics  of  the  ruling  powers, 
and  the  dreadful  practices  by  which  thefe  have  been 
fupported. 

Whoever  examines  the  hiftory  of  the  military  eftab- 
lifhments  of  the  different  European  nations,  will  find 
that  they  have  been  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
almoft  every  where  regularly  increafmg.  The  means 
of  fupporting  this  increafe  may  have  been  found,  in 
part,  in  the  gradual  augmentation  of  opulence  and  po- 
pulation, which  perhaps  has  taken  place  pretty  gene- 
rally, in  fpite  of  the  burthen  of  thefe  eftablifhmeats. — 

But 
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But  the  very  great  and  fudden  increafe  of  the  ar- 
mies brought  into  the  field  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
laft,  and  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  centur)^  is 
clearly  to  be  attributed  to  the  funding-fyftem,  alrea- 
dy explained,  which  about  this  time  became  almofl 
univerfal.  From  this  period  the  ftanding  forces  of 
Europe  during  peace  have  been  gradually  and  re 
gularly  augmenting  as  before,  and  each  fuccef- 
five  war,  has  produced  more  numerous  and  better 
appointed  armies  than  that  which  preceded. — The 
forces  employed,  the  expenfe  incurred,  and  the  de- 
flrudion  produced  in  the  war  which  terminated  in 
the  peace  of  1763,  far  exceeded  whatever  was  before 
known  in  the  annals  of  hiftory.  Satiated  and  ex- 
haufted  with  {laughter,  the  nations  of  Chriftendom 
funk  down  into  a  fhort-lived  repofe.  This  was  foon 
diflurbed  by  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  whofe  reign  has 
involved  her  fubjeds  in  perpetual  diflreffes,  her  neigh- 
bours in  conftant  alarms,  and  has  filled  the  eaftern 
parts  of  Europe  with  repeated  carnage. §  In  the  weft, 
the  torch  of  war  was  rekindled  by  England,  and  a 
conflidt   with   her   own   colonies  aided  by    France, 

more 


§  This  Angular  woman  affe£ls  to  be  a  patronefsof  learning,  and  is  not  deftitute 
of  what  are  called  the  princely  virtues.  She  has  had  a  kind  of  humour  of  fending 
her  pifture  in  gold  fnufF-boxes  to  literary  men  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Zim- 
merman has  openly  praifed  her,  and  Robertfon  has  infinuated  her  praife.  Impartial 
hiftory  will  record  the  ftepsby  which  the  ivife  of  Peter  HI.  ajcended  his  throne;  it 
will  tell  of  30,000  Turks  maflacred  in  cold  blood  at  Ifmael;  it  will  defcribe  the  firft 
and  the  fecond  divifion  of  Poland  ;  and  the  bold  annalift  of  better  times  may  record 
this  «  auguft  patronefs  of  letters"  as  the  fcourge  of  the  human  race. 
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more  fruitlefs,  fierce,  and  bloody,  than  the  war  of 
1756,  diflevered  her  empire,  added  a  hundred  mil- 
lions to  her  debt,  and  fix  miUions  annually  to  her 
fl:anding  taxes. ;|; 

During  thefe  operations  in  the  eafl:  and  wefl:,  the 
centre  of  Europe  was  agitated  by  thereflilefs  and  prag- 
matic temper  of  the  Emperor  Jofeph.  This  unwife 
and  unfortunate,  but  not  ill-intentioned  prince,  was 
happily  controlled  by  the  talents  of  the  great  Frede- 
rick, who  for  the  lafl:  twenty  years  of  his  life  culti- 
vated the  arts  of  peace,  and  on  feveral  occafions  fiiifled 
the  flames  of  a  general  war.  The  example  of  the 
King  of  Pruflia,  however,  and  the  mutual  jealoufy  of 
the  continental  powers  increafed  the  armies  of  the 
continent  wonderfully,  and  during  his  reign  the  peace 
eftabUfliment  of  Germany,  a  country  containing  lefs 
than  eighteen  millions  of  people,  rofe  to  five  or 
fix  hundred  thou  fand  foldiers  !  By  his  fuperior  policy 
the  King  of  Pruflia  indeed  contrived  to  render  his 
army  comparatively  little  burthenfome  to  his  fubjeds, 
and  died  with  his  treafury  full.||     But  Auftria,  and  all 

the 


J  By  the  firft  of  thefe  wars  we  conquered  America,  by  the  fccond  we  loft  it 
and  thus  a  balance  was  ftruck  ;  but  two  hundred  millions  of  debt  was  incurred,  and 

five  hundred  thoufand  lives  facrificed  ! "  What  hath  pride  profited  us  ?     Or 

"  what  good  hath  riches  with  our  vaunting  brought  us.  ?     All  tkefe  things  arc  pafled 
"  away  like  a  fliadow,  and  as  a  poft  that  haftened  by." 

PViJdotn  of  Solomon, 

II  His  fucceflbr,  it  is  generally  undcrftood,  has  nearly,  if  not  entirely  diffipatc* 
his  treafures. 
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the  inferior  powers  of  Germany  have  been  long  very 
poor.  The  wants  of  Jofeph  were  great,  thofe  of  Leo- 
pold greater,  and  thofe  of  the  prefent  Emperor  are 
extreme — Ruffia  is  abfolutely  bankrupt,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  peafantry  reduced  to  the  moft  wretched 
poverty.  Spain  languifhes  under  an  immenfe  load  of 
debt,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  Holland,  Portu- 
gal, and  as  I  am  informed,  of  the  northern  powers — 
The  fituation  of  France  needs  not  to  be  defcribed. 

It  ought  however  to  make  a  deep  impreffion  on 
thofe  at  the  head  of  nations,  that  the  dired  caufe  of 
all  the  troubles  in  France,  was  the  lavifh  expenditure 
of  its  old  government.  The  war  of  1756,  and  that 
undertaken  for  the  Americans,  brought  the  funding- 
fyilem  there  to  its  crilis,§  the  revenue  was  more  than 

anticipated 


§  It  is  the  fate  of  all  defpotic  governments  to  be  placed  in  general  in  the  hands  of 
fools,  and  where  folly  commands,  it  is  ignorance  alone  that  can  be  obedient.  Nothing 
ever  wasfo  palpably  abfurd  as  the  principles  on  which  France  mingled  in  the  American 
war.  She  wiftved  to  weaken  England,  and  threw  her  force  into  the  American  fcale. 
We  had  got  into  a  conteft  which  muft  have  been  long,  expenfive,  and  finally  unfuc- 
cefeful,  even  had  the  abfolute  conquefl  of  the  colonies  crowned  the  firft  years  of  the 
war.  We  were  likely,  from  our  pride  and  prejudices,  to  perfevere  to  the  uttermolt, 
and  national  bankruptcy  could  only  have  aiTeftedour  career.  France  might  have  looked 
on  in  fecurity,  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  calm  to  have  arranged  her  finances,  re- 
formed her  abufes,  and  ftrengthened  herfelf  by  the  arts  of  peace.  She  might  have  rifen 
on  our  ruins,  the  emprefs  of  the  fea,  and  the  arbitrefs  of  Europe. — She  openly  inter- 
fered— the  difeafe  which  feemed  lingering  and  mortal,  fuddenly  became  violent ;  a 
crifis  took  place ;  we  threw  off  the  colonies,  acknowledged  their  independence,  and 
reafluming  the  arts  of  peace,  became  in  a  few  years  more  profperous  than  before.  In 
the  mean  time  France  had  received  a  mortal  wound  j  to  prevent  the  war  from  becomiftg 
unpopular  under  the  exifting  burthensy  (he  had  carried  it  on  without  new  taxes,  by 
borrowing  only.    When  peace  came,  this  new  debt  was  to  be  provided  for — the  peo- 
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anticipated  by  the  intereft  of  debts  and  the  expenfe  of 
the  government ;  frefh  taxes  could  not  be  coUeded ;  the 
people  called  loudly  for  a  redrefs  of  grievances :  the 
court  gave  way  ;  popular  aflemblies  were  fummoned  ; 
and  fucceeded  each  other  in  rapid  fucceflion  ;  the 
current  of  opinion  fet  flronger  every  day  againft  every- 
thing eftablifhed.  The  populace  found  their  ftrength  ; 
numbers,  inftead  of  wifdom,  began  to  govern  ^  the 
practice  of  change  begot  a  habit  of  changing,  and 
property  and  principles  were  fwept  away. 

Happily  for  England,  by  great  and  virtuous  ex- 
ertions, flie  efcaped  in  the  year  1783,  the  bankruptcy 

which 


pie  were  poor,  difcontented,  and  what  was  worft  of  all,  they  were  in  fomc  degree  en- 
lightened— the  reft  is  known. 

The  policy  of  the  powers  which  are  combined  againft  France,  is  of  the  fame 
weak  and  foolifh  kind.  The  folly  and  the  crimes  of  France  rendered  a  civil  war  in- 
evitable, and  Europe  might  have  looked  on  in  fafety  and  peace.  This  mighty  people, 
weakened  by  inteftine  divifions,  would  have  been  no  longer  formidable ;  and  the  pro- 
cefs  of  their  bloody  experiments  on  government,  if  left  to  itfelf,  would  have  been 
fruitful  of  leffons  of  the  moft  important  kind.  The  neighbouring  monarchs  met  at 
Pillnitz,  and  agreed  to  invade  France,  the  firft  convenient  opportunity.  The  treaty 
was  difcovered ;  it  gave  vidory  to  the  republicans  without  a  conteft ;  a  civil  war  was 
prevented ;  and  the  banner  of  Jacobinifm  reigned  triumphant.  The  allied  powers 
have  carried  their  treaty  into  effedl ;  but  being  burthened  with  debt  already,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  public  mind  requiring  to  be  particularly  confulted  at  prejent,  they  are,  like 
France  of  old,  carrying  it  on  by  borrowing  without  laying  on  taxes,  leaving  this 
for  the  feafon  of  peace.  The  Emperor  I  am  told  gives  nine  per  cent  for  money,  to 
prevent  the  impofition  of  taxes,  and  yet  it  is  faid  that  the  unreafonable  people  of  Vi- 
enna are  not  fatisfied. 

So  far  the  policy  of  the  powers  now  allied  againft  France,  and  that  of  France 
herfelf  in  the  American  war,  are  precifely  funilar— How  far  the  efFefts  may  corref- 
pond  is  in  the  womb  of  time. 
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which  France  incurred.  The  efFe(5bs  of  continued 
peace  on  a  nation  fuch  as  ours,  are  beyond  calcula- 
tion, w  National  confidence  and  credit  being  reftored, 
our  manufadures  fpread  over  the  continents  of  the 
old  and  the  new  world,  and  our  revenue  rofe  on  the 
bajis  of  circulation  to  its  late  unexampled  height.  A 
paper  currency  of  promiflbry  notes  and  of  bills  of 
exchange,  was  a  neceffary  confequence,  and  this  which 
ought  to  have  reprefented  fpecie  or  merchandize  on- 
ly, became  in  a  feafon  of  lingular  profperity,  the  re- 
reprefentation  of  almofh  every  kind  of  property  ^xQd 
and  unfixed. 

In  the  mean  time  affairs  on  the  continent  alTum- 
ed  a  hoflile  afped.  The  allied  powers  began  to 
arm ;  France  armed  alfo.  Armaments  in  countries 
comparatively  fpeaking  little  commercial,  required  fpe- 
cie. It  probably  flowed  freely  from  England,  for  a  pa- 
per circulation  fupplied  its  place.  Thefe  armanients 
rendered  the  people,  as  well  as  the  governments  poor, 
by  diminifhing  and  opprefling  productive  labour,  ab- 
forbing  the  wealth  that  fhould  have  been  employed 
in  private  induftry,  and  obflrudling  commercial  in- 
tercourfe.  Hence  our  cuftomers  did  not  purchafe, 
or  did  not  pay  for  our  manufa(5lures,  and  they  be- 
gan to  remain  on  our  hands. 

Certain  circumflances  however  prevented  for  a 
time  our  feeling  the  full  effed  of  the  war  pohtics  on 
the  continent.     In  the  firft  place  we  were   at  peace, 

and 
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and  had  declared  for  a  peace-fyftem,  while  the  reft 
of  Europe  was  agitated,  and  under  arms.  Hence 
our  funds  became  a  favorite  obje6t  of  purchafe  for 
thofe  monied  men  on  the  continent  who  wifhed  to 
fecure  their  property;  immenfe  fums,  it  is  faid,  flow- 
ed in  from  France  and  the  low  countries,  and  the 
prices  of  ftock  rofe  for  a  time,  with  the  decline  of  our 
export  of  manufadures,  and  the  efflux,  as  it  fhould 
feem,  of  the  precious  metals. 

Another  circumftance  operated  in  our  favour. 
The  war  on  the  continent  increafed  the  demand  for 
particular  manufadures,  from  Germany,  and  more  ef- 
pecially  from  France — Birmingham  felt  this,  fo  did 
Yorkfhire.  Burning  for  combat,  the  Sans  Culottes 
ruflied  into  the  field,  and  arms  !  arms  and  cloath- 
ing  !  was  echoed  from  Picardy  to  Provence.  Thefe 
demands  could  only  be  fupplied  by  England.  France 
had  ruined  her  credit  by  her  fecond  revolution ;  fhe 
muft  come  to  market  with  fpecie ;  and  her  gold  and 
filver  might  have  refted  with  us. — Our  true  policy  was 
clear. 

By  this  time  however  the  fympathies  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties  in  England  were  excited  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree by  the  ftate  of  things  on  the  continent,  that  the 
didlates  of  found  reafon  could  no  longer  be  heard; 
and  the  wickednefs  of  the  ruling  party  in  France, 
having  perpetrated  one  deliberate  and  dreadful  mur- 
der, calculated  to^  awake  the  horror  of  men  in  an  ex- 
traordinary 
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traordinary  degree,  the  original  friends  of  the  revolu- 
uon  became  mute ;  the  once  facred  name  of  liberty 
itfelf  became  ofFenfive;  the  alarmifts  rofe  fuddenly  in 
numbers  and  force ;  clamours  and  indignation  fprung 
up  in  every  quarter ;  and  amidft  a  wild  uproar  of  falfe 
terrors,  and  of  virtuous  fympathy,  the  nation  was 
plunged  headlong  into  this  dreadful  war  ! 

One  powerful  voice  indeed,  was  heard  above 
the  ftorm,  but  the  accents  of  reafon  and  truth  founded 
like  treafon  to  an  irritated  people,  and  our  rulers  joined 
in  the  general  outcry ;  the  friends  of  peace  incurred 
the  fouleft  calumnies  of  the  day,  but  fecured  to 
themfelves  the  pureft  admiration  when  paflion  and 
prejudice  fhall  be  dead. 

War  came;  and  faft  on  its  heels  a  dreadful 
train  of  evils — bankruptcy  followed  bankruptcy  in  ra- 
pid fucceffion,  our  refources  feemed  to  vanifh,  dif- 
truft  and  terror  feized  the  mercantile  world,  and  the 
Bank  of  England  itfelf  partook,  as  it  is  reported,  of  the 
general  alarm.  In  the  mean  time  you  are  faid  to  have 
declared  in  your  place,  that  thefe  evils  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  war,  and  Mr.  Dundas  aflured  us 
that  they  arofe  from  our  extraordinary  profperity. 
Similar  language  is  held  by  the  pardzans  of  admi- 
niflration  every  where,  and  it  is  fit  that  this  dreadful 
error  fhould  be  publicly   unveiled. 

In  a  feafon  of  general  peace  and  great  profperity, 
G  private 
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private  as  well  as  public  credit  had  arifen  to  an  extraor- 
dinary height,  and  from  caufes  very  obvious,  but  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  paper-money  be- 
came in  a  great  meafure  the  medium  of  circulation. 
This  paper  confided  of  two  kinds ;  of  bills  of  ex- 
change payable  at  different  dates,  and  generally  dif- 
countable ;  and  of  promifTory  notes,  ilTued  by  the 
Bank  of  England  and  private  Banking-houfes,  paya- 
ble in  fpecie  on  demand.  The  credit  of  each  of  thefe 
depended  on  their  reprefenting  a  property  real  and 
fecure.  The  promiflbry  notes  were  indeed  fuppofed 
to  reprefent  fpecie  at  all  times  ready  on  demand,  but 
in  reality  refted  for  their  credit  on  the  bafis  of  fome 
fixed  property  within  the  kingdom,  and  frequendy  on 
landed  eftates ;  the  bills  of  exchange  depended  for 
their  circulation  on  the  joint  credit  of  the  drawer  and 
the  acceptor,  and  reprefented  in  a  great  meafure  pro- 
perty out  of  the  kingdom  ;  perhaps  on  the  feas,in  the 
Weft  Indies,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  America,  or 
on  the  continent  of  Europe. §  By  means  of  this  me- 
dium a  vaft  quantity  of  fixed  property  was  brought  as 
it  were  into  a  ftate  of  adlivity,  the  paper  money  in 
circulation,  every  kind  included,  amounting  as  I 
have  been  told,  to  a  fum  that  feems  almofl  in- 
credible I^f-     The  efFeds  of  a  war  on  a  paper  medium 

fuch 


§  This  fubjeft  is  very  finely  and  perfpicuoufly  explained  at  fome  length  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  «  Thoughts  on  the  Caufes  of  the  prcfent  Failures,"  publifhcd  by 
Johnfon. 

f  Two  hundred  millions. 
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fuch  as  I  have  defcribed,  may  be  eafily  imagined. — 
It  muft  diminifh  the  fecurity  of  all  property  on  the 
feas,  in  our  iflands,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  &c.  and 
of  courfe  deftroy  or  impair  the  credit  of  all  bills  of 
exchange  running  on  the  validity  of  fuch  property. 
If  the  property  itfelf  during  a  war  would  not  ealily 
find  a  purchafer,  neither  would  a  bill  refting  on  that 
property.  The  property  itfelf  however  might  ftill  be 
faleable,  though  at  a  diminifhed  value,  but  this  would 
not  be  the  cafe  with  a  bill  of  exchange,  which,  if  it 
does  not  pafs  for  the  fum  it  is  drawn  for,  will  pafs  for 
nothing,  and  is  thrown  out  of  circulation.  The  manner 
in  which  this  diflrelTed  our  Wefl-India  houfes  is  well 
known.  The  degree  of  hazard  of  our  iflands  was 
perhaps  over-rated,  a  circumftance  ariling  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  war,  and  the  fears  under  which 
we  laboured  and  flill  labour  of  the  defperate  methods 
to  which  the  French  may  have  recourfe.  Previous  to 
the  war  in  England  bankruptcies  had  begun  on  the 
continent,  and  the  fecurity  of  bills  of  foreign  exchange 
began  to  be  impaired.  The  invafion  of  Holland  by 
Dumourier,  one  of  the  firil  confequences  of  the  war, 
was  a  blow  aimed  at  the  credit  of  all  Europe ;  our 
houfes  concerned  in  Dutch  and  other  foreign  exchanges 
found  their  fecurity  particularly  (hook;  many  of  them 
are  fuppofed  to  have  tottered,  and  feveral  fell.  A 
fimilar  effed  took  place  in  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  the  adtion  and  readlion  of  ruin  fpread  far 
and  wide.  The  invafion  and  partition  of  Poland  con- 
tributed much  to  this  general  calamity.     The  Bank  of 

Warfaw, 
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Warfaw,  the  depoflt  of  all  the  furplus  wealth  of  the 
landed  interefl  of  Poland,  was  opprefled  and  deftroyed 
by  the  royal  plunderers ;  it  failed  for  ten  millions  fter- 
ling,  and  brought  down  with  it  various  houfes  through- 
out Europe,  particularly  in  Peterfburg,  Hamburg, 
and  Amfl:erdam.§ 

The   war    deprived    our  manufactures  of   the 
French  market,  of  all  others  the  moft  extenfive,  and 
as  it  had  been  conduded  for  a  twelvemonth  paft,  by 
far  the  moft  fafe  and   lucrative.     The  general  wreck 
of  credit  among  our  allies  on  the  continent,  deprived 
us  in  a  great  meafure  of  the  markets  there.     Orders 
did  not  arrive,  or  if  they  did  arrive,  could  not  be  exe- 
cuted ;  the  fecurity  of  the  correfpondent  was  doubted, 
or  the  channel  of  payment  fhut  up.   It  was  foon  there- 
fore  found,   that  our  manufactures  for  the  foreign 
markets  had  not  fuftained  a  temporary  check,  fuch  as 
arifes  from  over-trading  every  lixth  or  feventh  year  of 
peace,  but  an  abfolute  ftagnation ;  the  bills  and  pa- 
per running   on  the  fecurity  of  the  capital  vefted   in 
machinery  (an  enormous  and  lately  moft   produdive 
property)  were  of  courfe  ftiook  in  their  credit,  and  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  weeks,  if  a  profpedt  of  peace  does 
not  open,  will  be  of  all  others  the  moft  infecure.     If 
it  were  proper,  on  fuch  an  occafion  to  bring  forward 

names 


§    Fifteen  houfes  in  Peterfburg  concerned  in  the  trade  to  China,  bailed  to- 
gether. 
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names,  each  of  thefe  alTertions  might  be  fupported 
and  illuftrated  by  abundant  proofs. 

The  general  refult  of  thefe  particulars,  is  that, 
whereas  before  the  war,  bills  were  difcountable,  and 
of  courfe  entered  into  circulation  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  at  perhaps  eighteen  months  date,  and 
fometimes  at  even  longer,  diftruft  and  bankruptcy 
have  rendered  three  fourths  of  the  whole,  for  the  pre- 
fent,  wafte  paper ;  and  thofe  of  the  very  firft  credit  are 
in  general  negotiable  at  two  months  date  only.  The 
immenfe  chafm  that  this  muft  make  in  circulation 
may  be  eafily  imagined. 

This  general  diftrefs  in  the  commercial  and  ma- 
nufaduring  interefls,  muft  of  courfe  occafion  a  great 
prefs  on  the  monied  men.  What  is  their  fituation  ? 
Their  property  is  generally  vefted  in  public  fecurities ; 
thefe  muft  be  fold  out  to  meet  the  exigence  at  a  lofs 
of  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  Public  fecurities  have  al- 
ready ftink  in  value  in  confequence  of  the  war  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  fifty  millions  fterling,  a  fum  almoft 
equal  to  the  whole  of  our  national  debt  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  1 755  ! 

Land  has  not  efcaped  deterioration,  but  for  ob- 
vious reafons,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
towns,  it  has  fufFered  lefs  than  any  other  property ; 
and  of  courfe  the  fecurity  of  promiftbry  notes  iffued 
by  country  banking-houfes,  in  as  far  as  they  depend- 
ed 
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cd  on  landed  eftates,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  lefs  fliook  thart 
any  other.  In  the  general  panic  indeed,  runs  have 
been  made  on  almofl  every  houfe  of  this  kind ;  a  few 
have  failed  from  infufficient  ftability,  and  many  have 
flopped  payment  for  want  of  fpecie.  But  in  general 
thofe  who  have  fhewn  a  fufficient  foundation  of  real 
property,  have  been  fupported  by  public  confidence, 
and  in  the  abfolute  fcarcity  of'  gold  and  lilver,  their 
notes  have  returned  into  circulation.  In  fituations 
where  this  has  happened,  the  diflrefs  is  far  lefs  than 
where  no  circulation  of  fuch  promifTory  notes  had 
taken  place.  It  feems  the  more  necefTary  to  flate 
tliefe  fads,  becaufe  in  both  houfes  of  parliament,  fome 
refpedlable  individuals  feem  difpofed  to  impute  our 
prefent  diflrefTes  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  increafe  of 
banking-houfes  iiTuing  promifTory  notes. § 

It  may  be  obferved  that  circulating  notes  of  this 
kind,  each  reprefenting  a  ginnea,  have  long  been  the 
univerfal  medium  throughout  Scotland,  where  the 
commercial  diflrefs  though  great,  is  much  lefs  than 
in  England ;  not  more  than  one  banking-houfe  there 
having  as  yet  failed.  Five  pound  notes  of  the  fame 
kind,  are  in  common  circulation  through  feveral  of 
the  northern  counties,  and  in  the  moment  of  general 
panic,  were  much  exclaimed  againft.  But  the  alarm 
is  fubfiding,   and  confidence   returns.-f     The  truth 

will 

f  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  is  one  who  has  fallen  into  this  miftake. 
f  Seethe  proceedings  atNewcallle,  Whitehaven,  &c. 
i 
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will  foon  appear  to  be,  that  a  well-fecured  and  well- 
regulated  medium  of  this  kind  is  at  this  inflant  of  ef- 
fential  fervice  where  it  circulates,  and  it  is  very,  proba- 
ble that  it  will  be  reforted  to  in  iituations  where  it  has 
not  yet  been  adopted.  In  Lancafhire,  where  the  dif- 
trefs  both  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terefts  is  perhaps  greater  than  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom, promiflbry  notes  were  never  iffued  by  any  of  the 
banking-houfes,  and  to  this  I  will  venture  to  fay,  the 
univerfal  ftagnation  there  is  in  fome  degree  to  be  at- 
tributed. The  neceffity  of  reforting  to  a  paper-money 
generally,  which  cannot  be  immediately  commuted 
into  fpecie,  would  indeed  be  a  proof  of  extraordinary 
diflrefs,  but  it  may  one  day  come.  There  is  a  fitua- 
tion  that  a  good  citizen  mufl  brood  over  in  filence, 
but  which  the  rapid  career  of  our  adverfity  does  not 
admit  to  be  long  abfent  from  his  thoughts,  in  which 
it  may  be  the  only  national  remedy  againft  general 
ruin  and  confufion. 

Though  the  banking-houfes  which  circulate  pro- 
milTory  notes,  have  not  contributed  in  any  confidera- 
ble  degree  to  our  prefent  diflrefs,  it  muft  be  admitted 
that  it  has  been  aggravated  by  the  imprudence  of  in- 
dividuals in  over-trading  their  capitals,  and  reforting 
in  feveral  inftances  to  the  fyllem  of  drawing  and  re- 
drawing for  fupporting  their  credit.  §     This   however 
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§  Thofe  who  wi(h  to  fee  thi«  clearly  and  fwUy  explained,  may  confult  tl\c 
Wealth  of  Nations,  laft  edition. 
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is  a  difeafe  which  has  a  conftant  tendency  to  arife 
in  feafons  of  great  profperity,  and  which,  though  it 
operates  feverely  on  particular  places,  cannot  be  con- 
lidered  as  entering  largely  into  our  national  diftrefs. 
In  as  far  as  it  has  afFeded  us,  it  gives  I  prefume  a  co- 
lour to  the  aflertion  of  Mr.  Dundas.  But  will  even 
Mr.  Dundas  fay,  that  the  imprudence  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals has  deftroyed  the  whole  market  of  our  manu- 
fadures,  or  lowered  the  funds  fifty  millions } 

To  this  general  reprefentation  an  objedion  will 
perhaps  occur,  that  it  explains  things  too  clearly  ;  that 
events  can  feldom  be  traced  in  this  regular  way ;  and 
that  politics  do  not  afford  any  thing  fo  nearly  approach- 
ing to  demonflration.  The  reply  to  this  is  eafy — ^po- 
litics have  generally  for  their  objed,  the  condud  of 
cabinets ;  and  the  uncertainty  to  which  they  are  lia- 
ble, is  chiefly  to  be  imputed  to  the  ignorance  and  ca- 
price by  which  cabinets  are  governed.  Hence  the  dif- 
ficulty of  prediding  how  they  may  ad,  arifes  from 
the  impoflibility  of  forefeeing  with  any  certainty,  their 
motives  of  adion.  But  that  part  of  the  political  ceco- 
nomy  which  unfolds  the  theory  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, approaches  to  the  nature  of  fcience,  becaufe  it 
has  the  intercourfe  of  commercial  men  for  its  objed, 
who  are  conflantly  governed  by  a  fenfe  of  intereft,  the 
moft  uniform  motive  of  human  condud.  To  fup- 
pofe  that  what  refjpeds  commerce  is  equally  un- 
certain with  what  refpeds  politics,  is  not  to  make 
the  proper  diflindions  ;  the  freaks  of  the  mifchievous 
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monkey  are  indeed  wild  and  capricious,  but  the  ac- 
tions of  the  indullrious  beaver  are  uniform  and 
exad:.§  It  may  alfo  be  objeded  to  this  explanation 
of  the  caufes  of  our  diftrefs,  that  it  is  founded  on 
principles  which  apply  to  former  wars  as  well  as  to 
that  we  are  engaged  in,  while  our  prefent  calamities 
are  altogether  fmgular  and  unprecedented.  It  mufl 
be  admitted  that  our  diflrefles  are  fingular  in  degree, 
but  they  are  not  fingular  in  their  nature  ;  in  the  com- 
mencement of  all  our  wars,  induftry  and  credit  have 
fuftained  a  fimilar  blow,  and  it  only  remains  to  be 
fhewn  why  the  prefent  lliock  is  fo  peculiarly  fevere  ' 
and  tremendous. 

That  the  entrance  of  war  has  always  injured  our 
commercial  proiperity,  may  be  proved  from  the  au- 
thentic documents  in  Mr.  Chalmers's  "  Comparative 
Eftimate"  ;  and  thofe  who  remember  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lafh  w^ar,  mufl  alfo  recoUedt  the  dif- 
trefs which  it  occafioned.  Tho'  extraordinary  ruin 
of  the  prefent  moment,  compared  with  that  of 
1755  or  1775,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  change  which 
this  nation,  as  well  as  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
has  been  gradually  undergoing,  and  to  the  peculiar 
D  nature 


§  Though  this  figure  is  fomewhat  faucy,  yet  no  enlightened  and  impartial 
mind  will  deny  that  it  is  juft.  Compare  the  beavers  who  have  raifed  their  mounds  in 
Holland,  with  the  monklcs  who  adminiftered  the  old  government  of  France.  As  to 
the  tygers  of  the  prefent  day,  they  feem  to  be  under  the  influence  of  blind  inftinft  ; 
but  the  fame  remark,  is  applicable  to  the  Ruffian  Bear,  the  German  Eagle,  and  the 
ether  birds  and  beafts  of  prey. 
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nature  and  feat  of  the  exifting  warfare.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  in  1 755,  the  debt  of  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  feventy  two  miUions  ;  at  the  prefent  time 
the  debt  funded  and  unfunded  is  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  milHons.  We  fet  out  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion  under  an  additional  weight  of  almofl  two  hun- 
dred millions ! 

But  let  us  take  the  commencement  of  the  lafl 
war,  a  period  flill  frefh  in  our  recolledions,  and  when 
the  difparity  of  fituation  was  not  fo  great.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  February,  you  held  out  a  profped  that  the 
exifting  revenue  was  not  likely  to  fall  off  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  prefent  hoflilities,  becaufe  in  the  firfl 
year  of  the  lafl  war,  it  was  not  much  affeded.  You 
feemed  to  admit  that  the  progrefs  of  our  commerce 
and  manufactures  might  indeed  be  flopped,  but  you 
did  not  apprehend  there  would  be  much  if  any  dimi- 
nution, of  what  we  already  pofTefTed.  The  melan- 
choly records  of  the  lafl  three  months  have  detected 
this  fatal  error,  to  which  perhaps  the  war  itfelf  is  in 
fome  degree  owing,  and  painful  as  is  the  oihce,  there 
may  yet  be  fome  advantage  in  tracing  it  to  its  fource. 
The  American  war  commenced  in  a  gradual  man- 
ner— Our  difputes  with  the  colonifls  had  been  of  fe- 
veral  years  continuance,  and  before  hoflilities  com- 
menced, our  merchants  had  forefeen  them  and  pro- 
vided againfl  them.  The  provifion,  it  is  true,  was 
far  from  complete,  for  though  in  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the   war,    very  unufual  remittances  were 
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made  from  America,  yet  on  the  opening  of  hoftili- 
ties,  a  large  capital  was  locked  up  in  that  country, 
by  which  the  trade  of  London,  Briftol,  and  Liver- 
pool, was  confiderably  injured,  and  at  Glafgow,  and 
Whitehaven,  a  very  extenfive  bankruptcy  took  place. 
A  circumftance  however  diflinguilhed  thofe  times 
from  the  prefent  which  is  of  material  importance. — 
Previous  to  the  war  of  1775,  our  manufacturers  were 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  exporting  on  their  own  ac- 
counts. They  received  their  orders  chiefly  from  the 
merchants,  at  whofe  rifque  the  manufactures  were 
fhipped,  fo  that  though  the  mercantile  houfes  received 
a  fcvere  blow  in  the  rupture  with  America,  the  ma- 
nufacturing capital  was,  comparatively  fpeaking,  lit- 
tle injured.  What  contributed  a  good  deal  to  this, 
was  the  prohibition  of  importation  laid  by  the  Ame- 
rican Congrefs  the  year  before  the  war,  at  a  time 
when  remittances  to  this  country  were  allowed,  and 
were  fo  confiderable.  In  confequence  of  this,  our 
manufacturers,  with  their  ikill,  and  their  capitals  un- 
impaired, began  by  times  to  explore  new  markets, 
and  to  improve  thofe  already  known ;  and  from  this 
date  commenced  that  rapid  increafe  of  export  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  which  faved  us  from  national 
bankruptcy,  and  raifed  us  again  to  our  rank  among 
nations.  It  was  foon  found  that  the  American  mar- 
ket was,  comparatively  fpeaking,  of  little  value,  and 
it  was  found  alfo,  that  the  fuperiority  of  our  manu- 
factures forced  their  way  into  it  notwithftanding  the 
obftruCtions  of  the  war.      They  took  a   circuitous 

courfe 
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courfe  indeed  through  Holland ;  but  Yorklhire  fur- 
nifhed  the  greater  part  of  the  cloathing  of  the  Sans 
Culottes  of  America,  and  though  they  had  fet  up  a 
republican  government,  and  were  rebels,  not  againft 
Louis  XVI.  but  our  own  gracious  king — no  traitor- 
ous correfpondence  bill  was  moved  for  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  day.  || 

Since  the  lafl  peace  however  our  manufadurers 
have  almoft  univerfally  a6ted  as  merchants,  and  (hip- 
ped their  goods  on  their  own  account.  They  have 
gained  polTeflion  of  the  foreign  markets,  in  part  from 
the  fuperiority  of  their  fkill,  but  far  more  from  the 
fuperiority  of  their  capital,  which  has  enabled  them  to 
give  a  credit  almoft  every  where  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen months.  Hence  at  the  prefent  moment  our  ma- 
nufaduring  capital,  (contrary  to  what  happened  in  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  war)  is  in  a  great  meafure  in- 
vefted  in  foreign  debts.  The  merchants  in  the  ports 
of  the  kingdom  felt  the  calamities  of  war  fooneft  ;  but 
it  is  on  the  manufaduring  body  that  it  will  fall  with 

the 


II  It  was  during  thi«  period  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  that  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  has  been  fo  loyally  employed  of  late  in  fortifying  the  tower,  was 
accufed  in  the  minifterial  papers  of  having  furveyed  fome  parts  of  thecoail,  for  the 
purpofe  of  direfting  the  French  where  they  might  with  fafety  attack  us ;  it  was  at 
this  time  that  Mr.  Burke  openly  boafted  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  of  correfponding 
with  the  republican-rebel  Franklin,  intriguing  at  Paris  to  bring  all  Europe  on  our 
heads ;  it  was  during  the  fame  calamitous  period  that  a  young  ftatefman,  fince  fo  well 
known  throughout  Europe,  began  his  career  by  juftifying  the  republicans  of  Ame- 
rica in  their  refiftance,  and  reprobating  as  the  height  of  wickednefs  and  infanity,  our 
defign  of  fubjugating  them  by  force. 
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the  moft  unrelenting  ruin.  What  adds  to  the  diflrefs 
of  the  moment,  is  that  the  war  was  not  Hke  the  Ame- 
rican contefl  long  forefeen.  We  had  declared  for  a 
peace-fyftem ;  it  was  clearly  our  intereft  to  maintain 
it ;  it  feemed  almoft  fuicide  in  France  to  provoke  a 
quarrel :  mercantile  men  in  both  kingdoms  deprecated 
a  rupture,  and  reafoning  on  the  grounds  of  mutual 
intereft  (the  familiar  and  fundamental  principle  of 
plain  and  fenfible  men)  they  could  not  believe,  long 
after  the  horizon  began  to  darken,  that  a  ftorm  would 
enfue — ^When  the  clouds  burft,  they  were  therefore 
naked  and  unprepared. 

The  difference  in  the  fituation  of  our  public 
burthens  is  alfo  to  be  confidered  in  comparing  the 
two  periods  ;  we  commenced  the  war  with  America 
under  a  debt  of  130  millions;  and  we  ftart  now 
with  240  millions  :  our  peace  eftablifhment,  the  in- 
tereft of  the  debt  included,  was  then  ten  millions 
annually ;  it  has  now  mounted  to  feventeen  milUons. 

It  may  however  be  fuppofed  that  our  ability  to 
pay  thefe  increafed  burthens,  has  increafed  in  a  pro- 
portional degree — I  would  not  undervalue  the  re- 
fources  of  my  country,  and  I  beUeve  this  to  be  true ; 
but  it  is  only  true  while  we  continue  at  peace,  and 
prefer ve  as  much  as  poffible,  the  peace  of  the  world. 
If  indeed  our  ability  to  pay  taxes  were  meafured  by 
the  ftate  of  our  exports,  it  might  be  juftly  doubted 
whether  it  has  augmented  in  the  degree  that  is  fup- 
pofed. 
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pored.§  But  this  ability  depends  in  reality  on  the  ex- 
cefs  of  our  produdive  labour  over  our  wants ;  and  the 
facility  of  collecting  taxes,  a  point  very  important,  de-« 
pends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  degree  of  confump- 
tion  and  circulation. — The  excefs  of  our  produdtive 
labour  does  not  appear  in  our  exports,  as  forae  are  apt 
to  fuppofe,  for  much  of  it  has  been  employed  in  the 
creation  of  new  capital,  in  the  increafe  of  buildings 
and  machinery — in  the  improvement  of  the  foil — and 
in  the  opening  of  new  roads  and  canals,  of  all  modes 
of  employing  the  national  capital,  by  far  the  moft 
ufeful.|  Thefe  improvements  were  going  on  with  a 
moil  happy  and  accelerated  progrefs ;  our  public  bur- 
thens were  beginning  to  decreafe  with  the  increafe  of 
our  power  of  bearing  them  j  and  England  advanced 
rapidly  towards   that  ultimate  point  of   profperity, 

the 


§  The  average  of  our  exports  for  the  laft  ten  jears  does  not,  it  is  faid,  exceed 
feventeen  millions ;  which  is  not  more  than  three  millions  greater  than  the  amount 
they  averaged  in  an  equal  number  of  years  before  the  American  war.  The  documents 
on  this  fubjedl  however  are  not  fuificient  for  accurate  ftatcment. 

See  Mr.  Chalmers's  Comparative  Efiimate. 

J  In  Lancafhire  alone,  one  million  of  the  profits  of  manufaftures  and  com- 
merce, is  about  to  be  invefted  in  canals  now  forming  there,  if  the  diftrefles  of  fhtf 
times  permit  the  fubfcriptions  to  be  paid  ;  and  fuch  of  the  labouring  manufafturers  as 
are  employed  at  all,  are  now  chiefly  employed  in  forming  thefe  canals.  The  happy 
efFe£ts  of  fuch  an  application  of  capital  in  a  /ingle  county,  and  fuch  a  county  as  Lan- 
cafhire, no  one  can  eftimate,  but  they  depend  almoft  entirely  on  peace.  The  war 
has  already  funk,  the  value  of  fhares  in  this  property  greatly,  and  it  has  diminiflied  the 
carriage  on  the  canals  already  made,  more  than  one  half.  On  this  fubjeft  au- 
thentic information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  I  fpcak  o« 
the  authority  of  a  well-informed  correfpondent. 
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the  poflibility  of  which  was  denionftrated  by  Adam 
Smith  with  a  mathematical  precifion ;  aad  its  approach 
predidled  by  yourfelf  in  a  flrain  of  eloquence  that 
gave  to  truth  all  the  charms  of  fiction,  and  un- 
folded to  an  admiring  nation,  a  profped:  of  real  hap- 
pinefs,  fuppofed  only  to  exifl  in  the  poet's  dream  !  |j 
You  knew,  however,  and  you  acknowledged,  that 
the  continuation  of  peace  was  neceffary  to  enfure  the 
bleffings  you  foretold — happy  had  it  been  for  the  na- 
tion, if  you  had  feen  that  it  was  indifpenfable  to  the 
duration  of  thofe  we  already  enjoyed ! 

It  has  been  imagined  by  many,  that  the  prefent 
war  ought  to  be  light  in  comparifon  of  the  laft,  be- 
caufe  then  we  fought  alone,  and  now  all  the  world  is 
in  alliance  with  us.  Mr.  Dundas  in  the  houfe  of 
Commons  boafted  of  this  -,  and  declared  the  intention 
of  miniftry  was  to  bring  if  pofTible  every  nation  of 
Europe  upon  France.  It  is,  I  prefume,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  operations  of  this  policy  before  it  was 
avowed,  that  Spain  and  Pruflia  are  now  in  arms,  and 
that  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  the  northern  powers,  are 
openly  fohcited  to  join  the  general  confederacy — Weak 
and  miferable  policy !  Better  far  had  it  been  for  Bri- 
tain to  have  fought  France  fmgly,  if  her  power  had 
been  twice  as  great,  while  the  reft  of  Europe  looked 
on,  than  to  ftir  up   and  mingle  in  this   general   cru- 

fade 


(I  See  Mr.  Pitt's  fpcecli,  loth  Feb.  1792,  on  hii  motion  for  taking  off  a  pait 
«f  our  taxes. 
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fade  of  folly  and  ruin.  I  fpeak  not  in  the  language 
of  a  moralift  but  of  a  politician,  and  of  this  bold  af- 
fertion  I  challenge  the  moft  rigid  examination. — 
what  fupported  us  during  the  American  war  ?  the  ex- 
port of  our  manufactures  to  countries  that  could  pur- 
chafe  them,  becaufe  they  enjoyed  the  bleflings*of 
peace.  But  who  is  there  now  to  buy  our  manufac- 
tures ?  where  is  peace  now  to  be  found  ?  The  nati- 
ons of  Europe  are  in  arms  from  the  white  fea  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer 
there  will  be  upwards  of  two  millions  of  men  in  the 
field.  Ancient  or  modern  hiftory  ftates  nothing  equal 
to  the  expenfe  or  the  extent  of  this  armament,  under- 
taken when  the  funds  of  all  the  belligerent  powers  are 
anticipated  and  exhaufted,  and  national  credit  is  every 
where  (England  I  hope  excepted)  about  to  explode. 
If  the  whole  population  of  Europe  be  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions,  it  will  contain  twenty-five  or  thirty 
millions  of  men  fit  for  labour,  or  what  are  called 
fighting  men.  Of  this  number  there  is  a  12th  or 
15th  part  taken  from  produdive  labour  to  that  which 
produces  nothing ;  or,  what  illuftates  the  point  more 
clearly,  brought  into  the  fame  fituation  as  to  the 
public,  as  if  the  whole  became  paralytic  in  a  day, 
and  yet  required  not  only .  the  fame  fubfiftence  as 
when  capable  of  labour,  but  one  much  more  ex- 
penfive.  But  as  the  men  called  into  the  field,  are  in 
the  flower  of  life,  the  productive  labour  diminiflied 
will  be  more  than  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
and  as  they  arc  to  combat  far  from  home,  the  ex- 
penfe 
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penfe  of  their  maintenance  as  foldiers  will  double  and 
treble  what  mere    cefTation  from  labour  would   have 
produced.     The  flock  of  produdiive  labour  left,  muft 
however  not  only  be  fubje6t  to  all  former  burthens, 
but  oppreffed  with  the  maintenance  of  the  labourers 
taken  from  it  and  turned  into  foldiers,  and   thus  the 
lofs  will  be   more   than  doubled.     It  is  pofiible  that 
in  fome  parts  of  Europe  famine  may  arife,  but   this 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  general  or  an  immediate    effed. 
Subfiftence  is  fuch  an  evident  want  and  fuch  an  irre- 
fifhible  call,  that  the  ground  wilL  always  be  cultivated 
in  the  firft  inftance. — The  labourers  taken  from  agri- 
culture for  the  field,  will  have  their  places  fupplied  by 
others  deprived  of  their  ufual  labour  in  manufadures, 
which  the  war  has  injured  or  ruined ;    and  poverty, 
by  teaching  men   lefs  expenfive    habits  both  of  diet 
and  clothing,  will  protrad:  the  hour  of  abfolute  want. 
It  is  in  the  feat  of  war  only  that  famine  may  be   con- 
fidered  as  inevitable ;  it  is  there  alfo  that  difeafe   may 
foon  be  expected ;  contagion  will  fcatter  her  poifon, 
and  deftroy  more  than  the  fword.     The   elafticity   of 
human  exertions  cannot  be  exad:ly  calculated ;  and 
it  would  be  rafh  to  predid,  how,  or   to  what  extent 
thefe  may  operate  under  burthens  fo  heavy  and  fo  ge- 
neral.    It  feems   however  unavoidable,  that  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  thefe  burthens  mufl  eve- 
ry where  increafe.     If  even  the  fupport  of  life  became 
difficult,  the  collection  of  revenue  will  become  impof- 
fible  :  from  the  fhrivelled  mufcles  and  dried   bones  of 
th^ir  ftarving  peafantry,  the  conquerors  of  Poland,  and 
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the  invaders  of  France  will  not  be  able  to  extrad  the 
fupport  of  their  fenfelefs  ambition  and  foolifh  wafte. 

It  is  evident  that  this  general  poverty  muft  ope- 
rate peculiarly,  and  every  day  more  heavily,  on  Bri- 
tain. Since  the  laft  war  this  country  has  become  the 
ftore-houfe  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  has  furnifhcd 
almoft  the  whole  ftock  of  the  fuperfluities  they  have 
been  enabled  to  buy.  We  fee  clearly  that  it  is  the  con- 
fumption  of  thefe  fuperfluities  the  war  mufl  deftroy, 
in  the  firft  inftance  ;  experience  has  rendered  this  truth 
inconteftible.  Thofe  who  live  by  the  manufacture 
of  thefe  fuperfluities,  muft;  therefore  be  the  firft  and 
and  greateft  fufferers  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  un- 
fortunately the  greater  part  of  this  defcription  of  men 
live  here.  Here  then  the  ruin  muft  be  moft  feverely 
felt,  and  our  fufferings  will  be  the  greater  and  the 
harder  to  bear,  becaufe  they  will  be  in  the  exad:  pro- 
portion of  our  former  profperity.  It  is  very  clear  then, 
that  had  we  even  ourfelves  continued  at  peace,  while 
the  other  belligerent  powers  were  at  war,  we  fhould 
have  fuffered  much  from  the  progrefs  of  univerfal 
poverty. — There  are  however  advantages  attending 
fuch  a  lituation,  which,  with  prudent  management, 
might  have  borne  us  thro'  the  difficulties.  We  fhould 
have  fupplied  the  clothing  of  the  various  armies  in  the 
field,  we  fliould  have  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  fale  of 
arms,  artillery,  and  the  other  means  of  deftrudion  ;  we 
fhould  have  become  the  univerfal  carriers  of  provifions 
and  warlike  ftores,  we  fhould  have  been   enabled  to 
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convey  our  own  manufadures  in  fafety  wherever  any 
fale  for  them  remained ;  and  we  fhould  have  been 
faved  the  enormous  and  deftrudive  expenfe  of  arming 
and  protecting  our  extended  commerce  in  the  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  globe.  Our  pofleffions  in  the  caft 
and  in  the  weft  would  have  remained  fecure,  and  the 
credit  of  our  paper  circulation  continued  unimpaired. 
While  the  ftorm  raged  on  the  land,  England  might 
have  declared  the  ocean  inviolable,  and  if  the  warring 
powers  had  difturbed  it,  fhe  might  have  reared  her 
head  above  the  waves,  extended  her  immortal  tridenr, 
and  bid  the  brawlers  ceafe.§  Holding  in  her  pofleflion 
a  great  part  of  the  clothing,  the  arms,  and  the 
ftores  of  the  powers  at  war,  and  the  undlfputed 
miftrefs  of  the  fea,  the  great  channel  of  intercourfe 
between  nations — when  the  ftrength  and  fury  of  con- 
fliding  paflions  was  fated  with  blood  or  fubdued  with 
ilaughter,  fhe  might  have  denounced  her  vengeance 
on  the  aggrefTors,  have  offered  her  fuccours  to  the  op- 
prefTed,  and  didtated  the  terms  of  univerfal  peace. — 
Such  our  fituation  might  have  been — nay,  muft  have 
been,  had  we  not  have  become  parties  in  the  general 
ftrife.  What  is  our  fituation  now  ?  We  are  involved 
ourfelves  in  the  quarrel ;  there  is  no  nation  of  Europe 
left  to  mediate  between  the  conflicting  powers ;  and 
if  England  does  not  again  affumethe  office  of  umpire, 

nothing 


§  Maturate  fugam,  regique  haec  dicite  veftro : 
Non  illi  imperium  pelagi,  faevumque  trideotcm  ; 
Sed  mihi  forte  datum Virgil.     J&s.l. 
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nothing  but  the  extermination  of  the  French,  or  the 
downfall  of  the  governments  of  Germany,  feems  ca- 
pable of  fatisfying  the  enraged  parties,  or  reftoring  the 
peace  of  the  world.  But  it  may  be  faid,  it  is  better 
for  us  to  fight  France  now,  with  all  the  world  with 
us,  than  to  fight  her  by  and  bye  alone.  Why  fhould 
we  fight  her  at  all  ? — it  is  not  our  intereft.  But  it 
may  be  fuppofed  that  the  ambition  of  France  when 
her  government  is  fettled,  will  compel  us  to  go  to 
war  in  felf-defence.  I  do  not  think  this  likely,  be- 
caufe  it  cannot  be  her  intereft,  but  we  will  allo^  the 
fuppofition.  If  France  attacks  us,  it  muft  be  oi\ISiie 
fea,  our  favorite  element,  and  there  fhe  will  I  doubt 
not,  find  our  fuperiority  once  more, — There  fhe  found 
our  fuperiority  in  the  American  conteft,  though  fhe 
employed  her  whole  refources  on  her  marine,  though 
ihe  was  aided  by  Spain,  Holland,  and  America,  and 
though  fhe  attacked  us  when  we  were  in  fome  degree 
exhaufted  by  three  expenfive  and  bloody  campains. 

If  France  and  England  combat  alone,  it  muft 
be  on  the  fea,  and  deftrudiive  though  the  conteft 
muft  be,  it  is  not  likely  of  itfelf  either  to  endanger  our 
conftitution  or  deftroy  our  credit,  as  fome  have  weak- 
ly fuppofed.  Our  conftitution  is  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  of  Englifhmen,  and  will  never  be  deftroyed 
by  foreign  force ;  our  credit  depends  on  our  com- 
merce, but  more  efpecially  on  our  manufactures, 
which  we  know  by  experience  can  furvive  a  rupture 
with  France,  and  even  increafe  during  its  continu- 
ance, 
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ance,  provided  the  rejl  of  Europe  is  at  peace. %  Unfor- 
tunately at  prefent  all  Europe  is  not  only  engaged  in 
war,  but  in  a  war  of  unexampled  defperation  and  ex- 
penfe,  at  a  time  when  public  debts  and  taxes  have 
accumulated  to  an  enormous  degree  in  almofl  every 
one  of  the  belligerent  powers  ;  where  the  governments 
of  courfe  (that  of  our  own  country  always  excepted) 
are  univerfally  oppreffive,  and  the  people  poor  and 
wretched. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Hume  treating  on  the  ef- 
feds  of  pubHc  credit,  obferved,  that  it  muft  either 
deftroy  the  nation,  or  the  nation  mufl  deftroy  it. 
"  I  muft  confefs,"  fays  this  profound  obferver,  ",  when 
"  I  fee  princes  and  flates  quarreling,  amidfl:  their 
"  debts,  funds,  and  public  mortgages,  it  always 
"  brings  to  my  mind  a  match  of  cudgel-playing 
"  fought  in  a  china  fhopi."  Since  the  time  this  was 
written,  the  public  debts  of  the  European  nations 
have  been  more  than  doubled,  taking  the  whole  toge- 
ther, and  thofe  of  France,  Britain,  and  Ruffia,  have 
increafed  almofl  fourfold.  Ths  figure  of  Mr.  Hume 
may  now  perhaps  be  a   little   altered.     The  prefent 
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§  I  would  not  however  be  underftood  to  confider  a  war  with  France,  or  with 
any  other  country,  in  any  other  light  under  our  c  ire  urn  ftances,  than  as  that  of  a  moft 
ferious  calamity.  I  wifti  to  point  out  the  peculiarity  in  the  prefent  war,  that  makes 
it  to  us  particularly  deftrudlive.  It  is  the  general  ftate  of  warfare,  and  the  confe- 
quent  poverty,  that  is  our  bane.  In  regard  to  fome  of  the  powers  now  undci-  nrms, 
if  they  are  to  be  at  war,  it  is  of  little  confequence  to  us,  as  to  the  a<ftual  forc<-  fhey 
<an  bring  forward,  whether  they  fight  with  or  againil  us. 

X  Elfay  on  public  Credit. 
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match  of  cudgel-playing  is  indeed  in  a  china-ftiop, 
but  the  walls  of  the  houfe  are  now  become  china  alfo. 
If  the  performers  get  very  warm  in  the  bufinefs,  they 
may  therefore  not  only  deftroy  the  moveables,  but 
bring  the  houfe  itfelf  about  their  ears. 

1  heard  a  member  in  the   houfe   of  commons 
pleading  with  great  eloquence  for  our   plunging   into 
the  war  with    France,  and  call  out — Periili  our  com- 
merce, if  it  muft  perifh,  but  let  our  conflitution  live  ! 
— The   words   were    foolifh : — the    feparation   is  no 
longer  pofTible.     The  vital  principle  of  our  conflitu- 
tion— the  divifion  and  diflribution  of  its  powers  ;  may 
indeed  furvive  the  ruin  of  commerce ;  and   provided 
the  whole  people  be  enlightened,  it  may  be  perpetu- 
ated after  the  wreck  of  our  power.     The  fpirit  of  our 
religion  may  be  preferved  after  the  decay  of  our  riches, 
and  poverty  and   forrow    may   even  render  it  more 
pure.     The  equal  principle  of  our  laws,    now  con- 
tained and  examplified  in  five  hundred  volumes  in 
folio,  may  appear  perhaps  as  beautiful,  when  the  de- 
flrudion  of  property   fhall    have   rendered  499  vo- 
lumes of  ftatutes  obfolete,  and  a  fmgle  volume  com- 
prizes all   that  our  poverty  demands.     But  the  blef- 
fings  of  our   conflitution  in  the  eye  of  thofe  who  ad- 
minifter,  or  hope  to   adminifter  its  powers,  depend, 
I  apprehend,  on  our  opulence,  and  muft  perifh  with 
the  commerce  from  which  that  opulence  flows.     Let 
thofe   therefore  who  wifh  for   things  as  they  are,   be- 
ware of  the  confequences  of  war.     Let  all  true  patri- 
ots 
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ots  who  abhor  civil  convulfions,  cherifh  the   arts   of 
peace. 

Peri(h  our  commerce — fooUfh  words !  What 
affords  three  miUions  annually  to  the  poor  ?  A  mil- 
lion and  a  half  annually  to  the  church  ?  What 
fupplies  a  million  to  the  civil  lift  ? — Our  commerce. 
What  fupports  the  expenfe  of  our  immenfe  naval  and 
military  eftabHfhments  ?  All  our  places  and  penlions  ? — 
What  but  our  commerce.  Thirteen  millions  of  our 
taxes  depend  on  circulation  and  confumption,  and 
this  thoughtlefs  fenator  cries  out — Perifh  our  com- 
mercC;  let  our  conftitution  live.  But  how  then  muft 
the  neceflary  fplendour,  the  patronage,  and  the  far 
more  extenfive  influence  of  the  crown  be  fupported  i 
and  if  this  fplendour,  patronage,  and  influence  are 
fwept  away — Where  is  our  conftitution.'*  What 
fhall  maintain  the  crown  againft  a  band  of  factious 
nobles  cajoling  the  people  with  the  found  of  liberty 
to  cover  their  felfifli  ambition  ;*  or  what  fliall  defend 
hereditary  honours  and  property  of  every  kind  againft 
the  great  mafs  of  the  nation,  now  become  poor,  and 
therefore  defperate ;  ravenous  perhaps,  from  their 
wants,  and  terrible  from  the  remainder  of  fpirit  and 
pride  which  has  defcended  from  better  times  ?  § 


Our 


*  Old  Whigs. 

§  The  author  can  throw  out  hints  oijy  at  prefcnt ;  but  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  as  things  are  fituated,  he  has  much  to  offer. 
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Our  conftitution,  and  our  commerce  have  grown 
up  together ;  their  connexion  was  not  at  firft  a  ne- 
ceflary  one  perhaps,  but  events  have  rendered  it  fuch ; 
the  peace  and  the  fafety  of  England  depend  on  its  be- 
ing preferved.  Our  very  habits  and  manners,  and  the 
ftrudture  of  fociety  among  us,  are  founded  on  this 
union.  I  know  the  evils  of  our  fituation,  but  the 
heavy  load  of  our  debts  and  taxes  muft  teach  us  to 
fubmit.  Patience,  peace,  oeconomy,  and  gradual 
reformation,  are  the  remedies  that  wife  men  would 
point  out ;  the  chance  of  more  dangerous  means  be- 
ing reforted  to,  arifes  from  the  folly  of  one  clafs  who 
deny  thefe  evils,  and  by  denying  aggravate  them ; 
and  from  the  folly  of  another  who  pronounce  them 
intolerable,  and  would  liflen  to  the  councils  of  en- 
thufiafls  or  knaves.  At  prefent,  never  was  a  nation 
rnore  fubmifhve,  or  more  loyal ;  but  a  wife  minifter 
will  not  wantonly  try  our  patience,  or  goad  us  too  far. 

Perifh  our  commerce ! — Let  the  member  for 
Norwich  corred  his  expreffion.  We  will  excufe 
the  inaccuracy  of  an  ardent  and  eloquent  mind ;  we 
will  even  make  allowance  for  the  prejudices  of  edu- 
cation— in  the  fchool  of  Mr.  Burke,  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures are  words  that  found  meanly  :  among  the 
Jefuits  of  St.  Omers,  the  words  themfelves  were 
perhaps  unknown.  Early  education,  natural  tafte, 
and  peculiar  fublimity  of  imagination,  have  made,  I 
prefume,  the  detail  and  the  exadnefs  of  commerce, 
difgufting  to  Mr.  Burke ;    and   have  furnifhed   his 
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mind  with  thofe  grand  and  obfcure  ideas,  that  aflb- 
ciate  with  the  lofty  manners  of  chivalry,  and  the 
Gothic  gloom  of  a  darker  age.  Hence  probably, 
(fince  time,  by  extinguifliing  ambition,  has  reftored 
the  original  habits  of  his  mind)  we  Jtre  to  explain  his 
ftrong  preference  of  the  feudal  relids  of  our  confti- 
tution,  and  his  dread  of  the  progrefs  of  commerce,  as 
leading  to  innovation  and  change.  I  do  not  wifh  to 
break  a  lance  with  the  champion  of  ariflocracy,  or 
with  any  of  his  difciples ;  and  I  would  concede  in 
their  favour  as  much  as  truth  will  admit.  If  our  fo- 
ciety  were  to  be  caft  anew,  if  the  interefts  of  our  coun- 
try were  alone  to  be  confulted,  and  the  means  were 
entirely  at  our  command — much  as  commerce  is  to 
be  valued,  it  would  be  wifer  and  better  to  give  it  lefs 
fhare  in  our  profperity,  and  at  all  events  to  render 
our  revenue  independent  of  foreign  trade.  How  far 
it  might  be  defirable  to  control  its  efFedls  on  our  man- 
ners, and  on  our  habits  of  thinking,  is  a  queflion  that 
I  cannot  enter  on  at  prefent.  Confulting  our  tafte, 
and  fetting  moral  confiderations  afide,  we  ftiould 
perhaps  be  willing  to  preferve  a  greater  degree  of 
corredtnefs  and  purity  of  manners,  and  more  of  the 
nice  and  high-fpirited  fenfe  of  honour  than  commerce 
generally  admits.  But  if  we  try  different  charaders 
by  the  tell  of  utility,  and  found  this  tefl  on  the  ac- 
tual ftate  of  the  nation,  the  Knight  of  Chivalry  and 
his  various  offspring,  compared  to  the  modern  ma- 
nufacturer or  the  merchant,  feem  weak  and  ufelefs 
things.     Even  the  country  gentleman  of  England,  the 
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moft  refpedable  charader  of  all  thofe  lilies  of  the  vaU 
ley  who  neither  toil  nor  fpin^  finks  in  this  comparifon. 
The  proprietor  of  landed  property  who  lives  on  the 
income  of  his  eftates,  can  in  general  be  confidered 
only  as  the  conduit  that-  conveys  the  wealth  of  one 
generation  to  another.  He  is  a  necelTary  link  in  fo- 
ciety  indeed,  but  his  place  can  at  all  times  be  eafily 
fupplied :  in  this  point  of  view  the  .poor  peafant  who 
cultivates  his  eflate  is  of  more  importance  than  him. 
How  then  fliall  we  eftimate  him  when  compared  with  a 
refpedtable  manufacturer — with  the  original  genius  for 
inftance  who  has  found  means  to  convert  our  clay 
into  porcelain,  and  lays  all  Europe  under  contri- 
bution to  England  by  his  genius,  tafte,  and  fkill. 
Or  what  rank  will  he  take  when  his  exertions  are  put 
in  competition  with  the  power  and  enterprize  of  the 
merchant,  whofe  (hips  vifit  the  moft  remote  fhores 
and  nations  5  to  whom  the  coafts  of  Afia,  and  Ame- 
rica, are  familiar;  who  draws  his  wealth  from  the 
the  wilds  of  Nootka  or  Labrador,  and  who  makes 
even  the  diftant  Pacific  yield  up  its  ftores.  Even  in  his 
more  elevated  Situation  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  the 
country  gentleman  moft  not  be  compared  as  an  objed 
of  national  importance,  with  this  charader.  Mr. 
Windham  himfelf,  if  placed  in  the  fcale  againft  him, 
would  kick  the  beam,  eloquent  and  virtuous  though 
he  be. 

To  the  confiderations  which   I   have  offered  on 
the  importance  of  commerce  and  manufadures,    and 
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on  the  effefts  already  produced  on  them  by  the  war, 
you,  Sir,  if  you  were  more  in  the  habit  of  explaining 
miniflerial  conduft,  might  perhaps  reply — ^that  the 
wer  is  a  war  of  neceffity — that  it  is  likely  to  be  fhort 
and  fuccefsful — and  that,  at  all  events,  the  dignity  of  the 
nation  (the  phrafe  ufed  in  the  American  war)  or  per- 
perhaps  of  the  crown  (for  this  is  now  the  more  corred 
cxpreflion  of  Lord  Grenville)  is  concerned  in  carrying 
it  on.  On  each  of  thefe  points  I  mean  to  offer  a  few 
obfervations ;  I  will  then  endeavour  to  fhew  the  ftate 
the  nation  is  likely  to  be  in  on  the  recefs  of  parlia- 
ment ;  I  will  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  terrible 
refponfibility  that  minifters  alTume,  and  conclude 
with  one  or  two  remarks  addreffed  more  particularly 
to  yourfelf. 

The  war  was  neceflary  as  its  fupporters  fay,  and 
this  neceffity  is  explained  in  different  ways. — -By  a 
few  it  is  afferted  that  the  French  were  determined  to 
quarrel  with  us,  and  that  they  declared  war  againft 
us  at  a  time  that  it  was  unexpedied  and  unprovoked. 
This  language  however  is  held  by  very  few,  and  is 
indeed  fo  utterly  inconfiftent  both  with  fad  and  pro- 
bability, that  nothing  but  ignorance  or  difmgenuouf- 
nefs  can  employ  it.  The  French  were  fighting,  or 
thought  they  were  fighting,  for  their  national  exiflence, 
againfla  combination  of  the  moft  alarming  kind  ; — to 
what  purpofe  fhould  they  add  England  to  the  number 
of  their  enemies  ? — England  whofe  power  they  knew  by 
fatal  experience — whofe  irrefiflible  force  on  the  ocean 
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they  had  repeatedly  funk  under  ,•  and  whofe  neutrality 
feemed  almoft  eflential  to  their  procuring  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  war.  If  it  be  aflerted  that  they 
hoped -to  excite  commotions  among  us,  peace  feemed 
neceflary  to  this  Icheme  j  for  during  peace  only 
could  they  carry  on  the  intercourfe  which  fuch  a  plan 
would  require.  Idle  threats  of  internal  commotions 
were  indeed  thrown  out  by  fome  individuals  among 
them,  but  men  only  could  be  fmcere  in  their  expec- 
tations that  open  war  would  direBly  promote  thefe, 
who  were  before  infane.  It  may  however  be  faid, 
that  infanity  did  in  reality  pervade  their  councils,  or 
thofe  at  leaft  by  whom  their  councils  were  influenced ; 
and  indeed  this  fuppofition  feems  in  a  great  meafvire 
founded  on  truth.  But  the  reply  to  this  is  clear : 
how  far  foever  their  infanity  might  go,  it  did  not  ex- 
tend to  a  war  with  England,  a  calamity  not  only  de- 
precated by  their  rulers,  but  by  the  whole  body  of 
tlie  people.  There  is  not  an  individual  who  has  been 
in  France  (ince  the  revolution,  who  will  not  confirm 
this  truth.;}:  The  manner  in  which  this  fierce  na- 
tion humbled  itfelf  to  England  in  negociation,  was 
indeed  very  remarkable ;  and  though  in  a  moment  of 
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X  The  National  Aflembly  had  probably  been  deceived  refpefting  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  people  of  this  country,  but  previous  to  the  war,  they  had  difcovered 
their  error.  The  decree  of  the  19th  November  might  perhaps  be  fomewhat  influ- 
enced by  their  notion  of  the  exigence  of  a  republican  fpirit  here,  and  in  this  refpeft 
the  addreffes  from  different  bodies  of  Engliftimen,  did  great  mifchief.  But  the  ef- 
fefts  of  the  proclamation  had  fliewn  the  real  temper  of  the  nation  in  a  clear  and  in- 
difputable  light,  and  this  was  well  underftood  in  France  when  they  were  negociating 
for  peace. 
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wounded  pride,  the  adtual  declaration  of  war  came 
from  them,  yet  they  foon  repented  of  their  conduct, 
and  are  now  openly  renewing  their  endeavours,  one 
might  almoft  fay  their  folicitations,  for  peace.  § 
Peace  and  war,  Mr.  Pitt,  were  in  your  choice — 
they  are  in  your  choice  now;  you  made  your  eledion 
of  the  latter — you  adhere  to  it — to  the  late  applica- 
tion of  Lc  Brun,  it  is  faid,  you  have  not  even 
vouchfafed   an  anfwer. 

It  might  feem  indeed  from  the  whole  of  your 
condudb  towards  France  for  a  twelvemonth  paft,  that 
England  had  a  'particular  intereft  in  the  continuance 
of  war  ;  or  if  fhe  is  fuppofed  to  be  too  proud  to  be 
govered  by  her  fenfe  of  intereft,  that  her  honour  was 
concerned  in  the  keeping  up  of  hoftilities,  or  her  paf- 
lions  gratified  by  the  continuance  of  deftrudion. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  treaty  of  Pillnitz  was 
the  fource  of  all  the  prefent  hoftilities ;  and  it  might 
have  been  forefeen  that  an  attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect 
would  produce  a  great  part  of  the  calamities  which 
have  enfued.  At  the  time  that  this  took  place,  the 
conftitution  of  France  was  fettled ;  the  king  and  the 
people  had  fworn  to  obey  it.  There  was  in  it  a  good 
deal  to  praife,  and  much  to  blame,  but  for  reafons 
which  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  detail,  it  was  on  the 
whole  impracticable.     The  men  of  talents  and  influ- 
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§  See  the  letters  of  M.  Le  Brun  to  Lord  Grcnvillc,  Star,  22d.  May. 
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ence  in  France  had  however  feen  their  error  in  weak- 
ening the  executive  power  too  much  ;  they  were  ral- 
lying round  the  throne ;  and  the  army,  headed  by 
the  pureft  and  mofl  popular  charader  in  the  nation, 
were  acquiring  every  day,  more  and  more,  military  ha- 
bits and  virtues.  The  conftitution,  with  all  its  faults, 
had  produced  the  mofl:  fenfible  advantages  to  the 
labouring  part  of  the  people  ;§  it  contained  within 
itfelf  the  means  of  correfting  both  its  principles  and 
praftice ;  and  there  was  perhaps  a  chance  that  thefe 
might  have  been  remedied  without  a  civil  war.  It  is 
however  far  more  probable  that  a  civil  war  mufl:  have 
enfued  ;  but  if  the  parties  had  been  left  to  themfelves, 
there  is  no  one  will  deny  that  Fayette  and  his  friends, 
in  pofleffion  of  all  the  confl:itutional  authorities,  would 
in  all  human  probability  have  been  vidorious,  and  the 
ill-fated  monarch  have  preferved  his  life  and  his 
crown.  In  the  mean  time  the  reft  of  Europe  might 
have  refted  in  peace — the  conftitution  modelled  per- 
haps on  our  own,  would  have  afiumed  a  more  prac- 
ticable and  confiftent  form,  and  liberty  been  eftab- 
Hfhed  on  law. 

The  danger  to  which  the  final  triumph  of  the 
new  conftitution  was  expofed,  arofe  from  a  foreign 
war.  If  the  neighbouring  nations  ihould  attempt  an 
invafion  of  France  for  the  avowed  purpofe  of  reftoring 
its  ancient  government,  from  that  infl:ant  it  was  evi- 
dent 


§  See  the  tour  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young. 
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dent  that  the  conftitution  and  the  king  himfelf  were 
in  extreme  hazard.  By  the  conftitution,  the  whole 
means  of  the  nation's  defence  againft  this  invafion, 
muft  be  trufted  in  the  hands  of  the  king  himfelf,  to 
replace  whom  in  unlimited  power,  the  invafion  was 
made.  Among  a  people  intoxicated  with  liberty,  and 
jealous  in  the  extreme,  it  was  impoffible  that  any 
wifdom  could  in  fuch  circumftances  fecure  an  already 
fufpeded  monarch  from  the  imputation  of  treachery. 
As  the  danger  from  this  treachery  became  greater,  the 
paflions  of  the  people  arofe ;  when  the  Duke  of 
Brunfwick  entered  France,  they  burft  into  open  in- 
furredion,  and  through  a  fcene  of  dreadful  llaughter, 
the  conftitution  was  over-turned  and  the  monarch  de- 
throned. This  crifis  was  forefeen  by  the  Jacobins, 
and  by  every  means  provoked ;  it  was  forefeen  by  the 
Feuillans  (the  true  friends  of  liberty  and  of  limited 
monarchy)  and  earneftly  deprecated.  The  virtuous 
monarch  himfelf  was  feniible  of  his  danger,  and  in 
his  extreme  diftrefs  applied  to  England  to  avert  it. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Emperor  would  not  venture 
on  this  invafion  without  the  aid  of  our  ally  the  king 
of  Pruffia,  who  had  no  more  pretence  for  attacking 
France,  than  for  his  invafion  of  Poland,  in  which 
fuch  flagrant  wickednefs  and  fuch  deteftable  hypocrify 
have  been  openly  dilplayed.  The  unhappy  Louis 
intreated  our  interference  to  detach  the  king  of 
Pruffia  jfrom  his  defign,  in  language  the  moft  preffing 
and  moft  pathetic.  Such  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
great  power  on  a   moft  fublime  occafion,  and  to   the 
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nobleft  of  purpofes,  is  not  likely  to  recur  in  a  lingle 
age,  and  is  referved  by  providence  for  its  choicefl  fa- 
vourites. Such  an  opportunity  was  prefented  to  you, 
and  you  weakly  and  blindly  call  it  away. 

The  language  which  you   put   into  your  fove- 
reign's  mouth   on  that  occafion  is   on  record. — Pro- 
feffing  every  good  wifh   for  the  king   of  France,  he 
could  not  interfere  without  he  was  requefted  by  all  the 
parties  concerned ;  that  is,  not  only  by  him  in   dif- 
trefs,  but  by  thofe  alfo  whofe  conduct  occafioned  the 
danger !     The  confpirators  at  Pillnitz,  and  the   Ja- 
cobins of  Paris,  equally  triumphed  on  this  occafion. — 
The  conftitution  and  liberties  of  France,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  their  common   attack. — At  the  fame   inflant 
foreign  war  and  internal  infurreffion  fell  with  all  their 
furies  on  the  friends  of  the  king,  of  law,  and  order; 
the  ftreets  and  the  Prifons  of  Paris  overflowed  with 
their  blood ;  and  thofe  who  efcaped  the  daggers  of  the 
Jacobins  were  fcized  on  the  frontier  by  our  ally  of 
Pniflia,  loaded  with  chains,  and  fent  to  the  dungeon 
of  Magdeburg  to  peri(h  in  filence,  or  fuffer  in  hope- 
lefs  captivity  worfe  than  death  can   inflid.     Gratified 
in  the  deftrudtion  of  their  common  enemy,  the   vo- 
taries   of  fuperftition  and  of  enthufiafm  have  met  in 
dreadful  conflict  -,  a  war  of  unexampled  fury  has  en- 
fued  ;  and  after  the   facrifice  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
-lives,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  France  and  Germany, 
the  hoftile  armies  are  precifely  in  the  fame  fituation 
as  when  the  carnage  began  ! 

Another 
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.    Another  opportunity  had  in  the  mean  time  offer- 
ed for  England  to  interfere,  and  to  reftore  the  peace 
oi  Europe. — Winter  produced  a  temporary  fufpenfion 
of  hoftilities.     It  is  well  known  that  Pruflia,   baffled 
and  worn  out,  wifhed,  during  this  armiflice,  to  make  its 
peace  with  France,  and  that  Spain  was  about  to  fettle 
its  differences  with  her  alfo.     Auftria  left  alone  was 
unequal  to  the  conteft,  and  by  our  mediation  peace 
might  have  been   reflored. — Difficulties   had   indeed 
occurred  :  France  had  not  only  repelled  her  invaders, 
but  had  in  her  turn  beconie  the  aggreflbr,  and  Flan- 
ders had  been  over-run  by  the  arms  of  the  vidlorious 
republic.      The  pofleflion   of  Flanders   by   France 
might  not  only  weaken  Auftria  too  much,  (I  ufe  the 
language  of  politicians)  but  expofe  Holland  to  be  in-, 
vaded  and  over-run — France  muft  therefore  be   in- 
duced to  renounce  Brabant.     In  the  mean  time  there 
were  new  difficulties  in  the  way  of  negociating  with 
France  from  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  its 
government.     Thofe   who  had   hardly  been   able   to 
fee  with  patience  the  reprefentative  of  the  conftitutional 
king,  could  not  be  expedled  to  receive  with  kindnefs 
the  delegate  of  the  new  republic.      If  however  we 
treated  at  all,  it  muft  be  with  thefe  who  held  the  reins 
of  government,  men,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  a- 
gainft   whom  the  feelings  of  almoft  every  heart  in 
England  revolted.     A  minifter  is,  however,  to  confult 
his  reafon,  not  his  feelings,  and  to  liften  only  to   the 
interefts  of  his  country.     If  thefe   require   peace,  his 
duty  is  to  procure  it   by  every  fair  and   reafonable 
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means ;  and  if  he  treats  at  all,  to  treat  with  temper, 
even  though  his  opponents  are  robbers  in   their  cave, 
Jf  war,  on  the  other  hand  is   inevitable,  his   bufmefs 
is  evident — ^to  refufe   all  negociation,  and  to  let  loofc 
the  whole  force  of  the  ftate.     You   took   a   middle 
courfe  :  the  dangers  of  war  could  not  be  altogether 
overlooked.     You  would  treat  therefore  but  under  a 
delicate"^diftin6lion,  which  was  to  appear  to  our  allies, 
as  if  we  did  not  treat  at  all ;  and  as  it  (hould  feem,  to 
fecure  your  honour,  you  fet  out  in  the  bufmefs  with 
refufing  the  right   of  your   antagonijls  to   hold  a   treaty, 
Le  Brun  and  his  aflbciates  however  fubmitted ;  it  is 
known  that  they  were  ready  to  have  renounced  Bra- 
bant, rather  than  go  to  war  with  England  ;  and  uni- 
verfal   peace  was  perhaps  once  more  in  your  power. 
By  this  time  however  the  nation  was   inflamed  to   a 
great  degree  by  the  apprehenfion  of  internal  confpira- 
cies,  and  the  dreadful  anathemas  of  Mr.  Burke  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  had  deflroyed  all  temper  and  mo- 
deration.    From  Mr.  Fox  the  mention  of  peace  with 
Finance,  had  been   received   almofl  with   execration, 
and  England  was  pervaded  with  the  fpirit  of  the  an- 
cient crufades.     In  this   fituation  every  moment  be- 
came more  critical — you   hefitated — negociation  was 
one  day  begun  and  the  next  abandoned — Handing  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  you  dallied   with  the  temper 
of  two  inflamed  nations,  and  were   puflied  forwards 
into  this  bloody   war.     If  you  did  not  ad  as  a  great 
ftatefman  on   this   occafion,   fome   apology  may  be 
found  for  you — your  temper  was  perhaps  irritated ; 

your 
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your  fenfe  of  honour  and  your  feelings  of  fympathy 
outraged ;  and  though  the  minifter  cannot  be  par- 
doned, the  man  may  ftand  excufed.  Deeply  as  I  la- 
ment the  war  and  its  confequences,  I  muft  fairly  ad- 
mit, that  the  madnefs  of  the  moment  renders  it 
doubtful,  whether  it  could  have  been  avoided  dur- 
ing the  laft  days  of  negociation,  by  any  meafures  in 
your  power.  Indicifion  is  certainly  not  a  part  of  your 
character  in  feafons  of  difficulty  or  danger ;  but  on 
this  occafion  it  feems  fairly  to  be  imputed  to  you ; 
and  to  this  it  was  owing  that  the  alarmijls  had  taken 
the  nation  out  of  your  hands. 

Without  imputing  bad  motives  to  thofe  wha 
flood  forward  to  propagate  the  rumours  of  internal 
fedition  and  confpiracy  on  that  occafion,  it  may  now, 
I  think,  be  faid  pretty  confidently,  that  their  fears 
greatly  magnified  the  real  danger.  Why  they  were 
terrified,  and  why  their  terrors  were  in  a  great  mea- 
fiire  vain,  may  be  eafily  underflood  by  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature,  who  looks  at  all  the 
events  of  that  period  with  an  impartial  eye.  The  re- 
treat of  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  the  battle  of  Jemappe, 
and  the  conquefl  of  Flanders,  came  fo  rapidly  and 
fo  unexpededly  upon  us,  that  men  who  had  blindly 
wifhed,  and  weakly  predicted,  the  immediate  fubjuga- 
tion  of  France  to  the  Pruffian  arms,  were  feized  with 
a  fudden  terror  proportioned  to  their  fooHlh  hopes. 
France  marching  with  giant  flrides  over  her  frontier, 
feemed  to  threaten  the  world.     Thofe  who  in  the  firfl 
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inftance  had  not  taken  into  their  calculation  the  force 
of  enthufiafm  ading  on  a  great  and  powerful  nation  in 
a  moment  of  external  invafion,  could  not,  it  may  rea- 
fonably  be  fuppofed,  form  any  juft  opinion  of  its  na- 
ture or  extent ;  and  faw  in  their  freightened  imagina- 
tions, not  only  the  downfal  of  the  defpotic  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  but  the  overthrow  of  our  own  hap- 
py conftitution,  the  fource  of  fo  many  bleffings  and  the 
well-earned  purchafe  of  more  than  one  revolution,  and 
of  many  years  of  civil  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
furprizing  fuccefs  of  the  French,  raifed  to  a  high 
pitch  of  elevation  all  thofe  who,  from  whatever  mo- 
tives, had  interefted  themfelves  in  their  favour  j  and 
the  claffic  grace  with  which  the  Ipear  of  liberty  was 
wielded  at  Jemappe,  threw  a  momentary  veil  over 
former  proceedings,  too  foul  to  bear  the  light.  In 
this  fituation  of  things  it  was  impoffible  that  parties 
feeling  fo  differendy,  ihould  not  be  mutually  offen- 
five  to  each  other,  and  that  thofe  who  triumphed  for 
the  moment  ihould  not  become  objects  of  apprehen- 
iion  to  thofe  already  fo  dreadfully  alarmed. 

During  this  flate  of  jealous  fear,  ftrong  confir- 
mations could  not  be  wanting,  for  "  triiles  Ught  as 
air"  would  have  ferved  the  purpofe ;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  even  the  very  looks  of  the  fuppofed  re- 
publicans, were  ftated  in  the  houfe  of  commons  as 
proofs  of  their  feditious  views.  It  muft  however  be 
acknowledged,  that  there  was  great  folly  and  indif- 
cretion,  to  fay  no  worfe,  in  the  condud  of  many  of 
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the  new  IVhigs  ;§  and  that  the  addrefTes  to  the  Na- 
tional AfTembly  from  focieties  in  England,  however 
they  might  be  intended,  were  capable  of  producing 
no  good,  and  pregnant  with  the  moft  ferious  evils. 
Whether  any  thing  refembling  a  plot  really  exifled, 
cannot  perhaps  be  as  yet  afcertained.  Floating  noti- 
ons of  change  probably  pervaded  the  imaginations, 
and  occafionally  efcaped  the  lips  of  enthufiafts,  but 
it  does  not  appear  at  all  likely  that  any  plan  for  this 
purpofe  was  concerted  or  even  meditated  in  any  quar- 
ter. And  the  notion  fo  induflrioufly  circulated,  that 
there  was  among  us  a  large  body  of  men,  fome  of 
them'ofthe  firft  talents,  leagued  in  a  confpiracy  againft 
their  country  with  the  Jacobin  party  of  France,  is  one 
of  thofe  wild  and  foolifh  things,  of  which  in  a  few 
months,  thofe  who  credited  it  will  be  afhamed,  and 
which  will  foon  be  remembered  only  for  the  mifchief 
it  has  done. 

It  is  to  this  general  fufpicion  that  the  war  itfelf 
is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  attributed.  One  part  of 
the  cabinet,  as  report  fays,  was  warmly  and  decidedly 
for  it  from  the  firft,  and  the  eagernefs  of  the  Jlarmijis 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  in  favour  of  this  bloody 
meafure  is  well  known.  A  ftep  fo  fatal  to  the  general 
interefts  of  the  country  would  not,   however,    have 

been 
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been  taken  in  the  face  of  even  a  feeble  oppofition  out 
of  doors.  Three  pubUc  meetings — at  Manchefter, 
Wakefield,  and  Norwich,  prevented  the  Ruffian  war. 
But  where  was  oppofition  now  to  come  from  ?  Every 
man  that  objedted  to  a  meafure  of  minifters,  was  by 
this  time  fuppofedto  be  an  enemy  to  the  conftitution; 
and  he  who  oppofed  a  war  with  France,  was  openly  cried 
down  as  a  fecret  ally  of  the  Jacobins,  and  as  only  anxi- 
ous to  fave  them  from  the  force  of  our  irrefiflible  arm. 
Profeffions  of  attachment  tb  our  own  happy  conftitu- 
tion, were  regarded  as  of  no  value,  unlefs  they  were 
accompanied  with  a  blind  and  unHmited  confidence 
in  adminiftration ;  and  he  only  was  confidered  as  a 
true  friend  to  his  country,  who  was  ready  to  put  all 
our  bleffings  at  hazard,  by  rufhing  madly  forward  into 
this  foolifh  crufade. 

The  whole  body  that  aflbciated  with  Mr.  Reeves 
feemed  to  think  the  fupport  of  the  war  neceflary  to 
the  fupport  of  the  conftitution  ;  and  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  Mr.  Burke,  with  the  peculiar  frenzy  that 
diftinguifhes  all  his  condud:,  reiterated  the  war-hoop 
of  atheifm^  and  pronounced  Mr.  Fox's  propofal  of 
attempting  to  avert  hoftilities  by  negociation,  as  a 
ftep  that  would  lead  by  neceflary  confequence  to  our 
virtuous  Monarch's  fuffering  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI.§ 
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It  IS  a  confequence  of  the  fyflem  you  have  a- 
dopted,  I  prefume,  that  though,  as  it  has  appeared 
fince,  you  were  yourfelf  adually  negociating  at  this 
time,  you  preferved  a  cautious  iilence,  and  fufFered 
the  nation  to  believe  you  thought  with  Mr.  Burke. 
For  the  firft  time  in  his  life  Engliflimen  were  in  fym- 
pathy  with  this  extraordinary  charafter,  and  madhefs 
became  more  contagious  than  the  plague. 

If  it  were  at  all  proper  to  argue  with  men  who 
can  believe  that  the  only  means  of  fecuring  the  reve- 
rence of  the  nation  for  the  conftitution,  is  to  plunge 
us  into  all  the  horrors  and  miferies  of  a  foreign  war,  I 
would  point  out  the  confequences  that  may  poffibly 
refult  from  the  rebound  of  general  fentiment ,  from 
the  union  of  ftarving  ignorance,  with  defperate  am- 
bition; and  from  the  progrefs  of  poverty,  mifery,  and 
difcontent.  But  I  do  not  think  it  neceflary  at  prefent 
to  inlift  on  fuch  topics ;  becaufe  blindly  and  foolifhly 
as  fuch  men  have  aded  on  their  own  principles,  I  be- 
lieve 


gency,  when  hp  reprefented  the  Almighty  as  having  burled  him  from  his  throne,  and 
at  the  time  now  alluded  to,  when  in  the  excefs  of  his  loyalty,  he  expreffed  his  fears 
of  his  being  beheaded,  are  apparently  much  contrafted,  but  evidently  flow  from 
the  fame  ftrufture  of  mind.  A  man  that  could  talk  openly  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons of  the  "  king's  head  being  cut  off,"  is  not  however,  I  apprehend,  likely 
to  be  appointed  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  or  even  a  gentleman  iiflicr.  Mr.  Burke, 
it  is  faid,  is  a  poet,  and  that  is  true.  But  there  feems  about  him  a  frenzy  that  is 
more  than  poetical— an  habitual  difpofition  to  exaggeration  that  trefpaffes  the  bounds, 
not  of  tru.h  only  but  of  nature ;  and  an  irrafcibility  that  has  no  refemblance  to 
any  thing  to  be  feen  in  rational  life,  and  that  imprefles  upon  us  the  notion  of  a  mind 
difeajed!  In  this  view  of  the  fubjefl  Mr.  Burke  is  perhaps  an  objeft  of  pity^ 
When  hii  fits  are  not  upon  him,  he  is  known  to  be  gentle  and  humane. 
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lieve  the  feafon  of  delufion  is  paffing,  and  that 
EngUfhmen  will  be  able  to  diftinguifh,  under  every 
event,  the  fubflantial  excellence  of  our  conflitution  ; 
and  attribute  their  fufFerings,  whatever  they  may  be, 
to  their  own  delufion,  and  the  madnefs  of  thofe  who 
have  milled  the  public  mind. 

But  it  may  be  faid  that  the  war  is  likely  to  be 
fhort  and  fuccefsful,  and  is  therefore  now  to  be  per- 
fifled  in,  however  indifcreetly  it  may  have  been  be- 
gun. 

The  anfwer  to  this  is  not  difficult — the  war  has 
had  already  all  the  fuccefs  that  we  could  hope  for.  It 
brought  on  the  invafion  of  Holland,  and  that  invafion 
is  repelled  :  it  has  obliged  the  French  to  abandon 
Flanders — to  do  that  by  force,  which  they  were  be- 
fore inclined  to  do  by  negociation  :  it  has  covered  the 
fea  with  our  fhips  of  war,  and  made  the  merchant- 
men both  of  France  and  England  difappear — and  fi- 
nally, after  feveral  hard  fought  battles,  it  has  enabled 
the  king  of  Pruffia  to  lay  fiege  to  Mentz,  and  the 
prince  of  Cobourg  to  fit  down  before  Valenciennes. — 
But^w^hat  is  really  of  importance,  it  has  brought  from 
the  French  new  offers  of  peace. 

What  then  may  be  the  caufe  why  we  fo  proudly 
andfullenly  (as  it  is  faid)  rejed:  them  .? 

It  may  be  faid  that  we  wifh  to  carry  on  the  war 

till 
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till  we  obtain  a  barrier  againfl  the  future  irruption  of 
the  French  into  Holland  or  Brabant,  and  that  this 
being  effeded,  we  mean  with  our  allies  to  reft  on  our 
arms,  and  leave  the  nation  to  fettle  its  own  govern- 
ment. If  this  be  our  policy,^  it  were  far  better  to  reft 
now. 

The  probability  of  obtaining  and  of  preferving 
peace,  depends  in  a  great  meafure,  on  the  terms 
which  are  offered  according  with  natural  principles  of 
equity.  That  every  nation  (hould  keep  within  its  own 
confines,  and  chufe  its  own  government  without  mo- 
lefting  its  neighbours,  is  a  propofition  which  is  agree- 
able to  our  common  apprenfions  of  juftice  j  and  ap- 
plied fairly  and  equally  to  the  powers  at  war,  it  may 
produce  a  fpeedy  and  lafting  peace.  But  to  infift  as  a 
groundwork  of  fuch  a  treaty,  that  the  Auftrians  fhall 
obtain  and  keep  pofTefiion  of  thofe  ftrong  fortrelTes 
on  the  northern  frontier,  by  which  France  is  defended, 
is  to  propofe  that  which  is  equally  ofFenfive  to  the 
pride,  and  alarming  to  the  fears  of  Frenchmen,  and 
which  is  likely  to  occafion  a  vaft  and  a  fruitlefs  efFufion 
of  human  blood.  Shall  we  confent  that  France  fhall 
be  difmembered?  Shall  we  abandon  our  country- 
men of  Lifle  and  Valenciennes  to  the  defpots  of 
Germany  ?  If  we  give  up  a  part  of  our  territory, 
what  fecurity  fhall  we  have  that  the  dividers  of  Po- 
land will  reft  contented  with  a  part,  efpecially  when 
by  pofTefling  our  ftrong  holds  they  may  invade  us  at 
pleafure,  and  march  at  once  into  the  heart  of  our 
H  defencelefs 
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defencelefs  country  ?  Such  are  the  queftions  that  will 
be  afked,  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  they  are 
founded  on  natural  feelings  and  reafonable  fears : 
before  thefe  are  fubdued,  many  a  brave  man  will 
ftrew  the  field.  But  if  indeed  the  fecurity  of  the 
low  countries,  be  our  only  objedt,  why  not  fortify 
Namur,  Mons,  Tournay,  &c.  which  the  Emperor 
Jofeph  difmantled,  under  an  idea  (which  illuflrates 
very  flrongly  the  folly  of  looking  far  into  futurity) 
that  the  marriage  of  his  filler  with  the  unfortunate 
Louis,  would  render  a  barrier  needlefs  on  the  fide  of 
France  ?  If  thofe  fortifications  which  were  thought 
fufficient  againfi:  Louis  XIV.  are  not  fufficient  a- 
gainfl:  the  proud  republicans,  why  not  ered  others  ? 
And  if  bankrupt  Auflria  cannot  do  this,  let  us  (if  we 
muft  mingle  in  their  affairs)  be  taxed  to  fupport 
them,  provided  only  it  is  for  an  expenditure  that 
will  terminate  in  peace. 

The  real  intereft  of  foreign  nations  is  not  whe- 
ther France  (hall  have  a  conftitution  of  this  or  that 
form  ;  it  is  that  they  (hall  have  a  regular  government 
of  fome  form  or  other,  which  may  fecure  the  faith  of 
treaties,  and  due  fubordination  to  law ;  and  this  is  the 
intereft  of  the  people  of  France  themfelves  more  than 
any  other.  Why  then,  it  may  be  faid,  do  they  not 
follow  their  intereft  ?  Becaufe  they  do  not  perceive 
it.  And  'they  are  prevented  from  perceiving  it  by 
the  preffure  of  external  war. 

Revolutions 
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devolutions  of  government'  call  forth  great  ta- 
lents and  virtues,  but  they  alfo  too  frequently  call 
forth  great  crimes.  Where  all  the  ufual  ordinan- 
ces of  law  and  fociety  are  broken  down,  men  will  rife 
indeed  in  fome  degree  according  to  their  adiivity  and 
talents,  but  in  a  degree  alfo  according  as  thefe  talents 
are  exerted  without  fcruple  or  reftraint.  In  the  en- 
thufiaftic  flate  of  mind  by  which  revolutions  are  ac- 
companied, great  crimes  make  little  impreffion  on  the 
million,  provided  they  are  exercifed  in  the  fpirit  of 
party,  and  under  the  appearance  of  patriotifm.  Com- 
paffion,  charity,  candour,  and  even  a  fenfe  of  juflice, 
are  too  generally  fwept  away  in  the  whirlwind  of  paf- 
fion  and  prejudice,  and  Ue  buried  under  the  wreck  of 
virtuous  habits  and  principles,  to  revive  in  quieter 
times.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  the  natural  influence 
of  integrity  and  property,  as  well  as  the  artificial  dif- 
tindlions  of  rank  and  birth  give  way  to  the  governing 
power  of  enthuliafm,  and  men  often  rife  to  diredion 
and  command  from  the  loweft  ilations,  by  the  force 
of  ilrong  talents,  and  bold  tempers,  and  by  the 
buoyancy  of  heated  imaginations. 

Enthufiafm  is  in  feafons  of  danger  felt  by  vir- 
tuous as  well  as  l?y  unprincipled  minds;  by  the 
former  indeed  perhaps  more  than  the  latter  ;  but  in 
virtuous  minds,  while  it  expands  all  the  generous 
feelings,  it  does  not  deftroy  the  reflraints  of  principle 
or  honour,  even  towards  antagonifls  or  enemies,  and 
much  lefs  towards  thofe  embarked  in  the  fame  caufe. 

Revolutions 
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Revolutions  however  in  their  progrefs,  ftir  tip 
fociety  more  and  more,  even  to  the   very  dregs,  and 
bring  forward  more  and  more  of  ignorance  and  pro- 
fligacy, (terms  which  in  political  life  are  nearly  con- 
vertible) into  the  general  mafs  of  feeling  and   of  ac- 
tion, in  which  the  national  will  and  the  national  force 
refide.     Men  who  wi(h  to  guide  this  will,  and  dired 
this  force,  in  times  of  popular  commotion,  muft  par- 
take of  its  character,  and  vary  their  condudt  with  the 
rapid  changes  which  the  general  fentiment  undergoes. 
But  in  every  great  revolution  this   fentiment  has   a 
tendency  to  become  gradually  worfe,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  thofe  at  the  helm  muft  become  worfe   alfo.     In 
the  courfe  of  this  melancholy  progrefs  therefore,  men 
of  real  principle  and  pure  honour,  who  cannot  bend 
to  the  opinions  of  the  day,  are  probably  thrown  off,  or 
perhaps  deftroyed,  and  are  fucceeded  by  other  defcrip- 
tions,  each  in  fucceflion  more  unlike  the  firft,  till  at 
laft  perhaps  the  unprincipled  and  defperate  obtain  un- 
diiputed  fway. 

Hence  in  our  own  country,  the  refiftence  to 
Charles  I.  which  was  led  by  Hampden  and  Faulkland, 
terminated  in  Cromwell  [and  Lambert ;  and  hence 
the  revolution  of  France,  originating  with  Fayette, 
Necker,  and  Mirabeau,  has  defcended  into  the 
hands  of  Danton  and  Robertfpierre.  §  The  influ- 
ence 


§  The  American  revolution  may  be  inftanced  as  an  exception  to  this  general 
Teprefcntation,  but  improperly.    We  muft  firft  obferve  (as  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Fo* 
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cnce  however  of  m  en  who  openly  violate  the  iirft 
obligations,  as  well  as  the  moft  palpable  interefts  of 
fociety,  is  expofed  to  continual  danger  from  the  very 
fcaffolding  on  which  it  is  raifed,  and  cannot  furvive 
that  heated  and  enthufiaftic   ftate   of   mind   which 

extinguiflies 


in  his  debate  on  Mr.  Grey's  motion)  that  in  America,  though  there  was  a  change  of 
the  governing  power,  there  was  no  revolution  of  habits  or  opinions:  no  fudden 
change  of  principles.  It  muft  be  obferved  alfo,  that  the  Americans  had  much  lefs  of 
poverty  and  ignorance  among  them  (though  lefs  knowledge  no  doubt)  than  what 
is-  to  be  found  in  England  and  France.  And  thirdly,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
fomething  of  the  fame  kind  did  aftually  take  place  in  America,  as  in  England  and 
France,  though  certainly  in  a  lefs  degree.  Round  the  Antierican  Revolution,  as  well 
as  the  American  charadler,  a  falfe  glare  has  been  thrown  by  the  fplendour  of  their 
fuccefs.  The  congrefs  did  not,  like  the  national  aflembly,  expofe  their  debates  and 
diflentions  to  their  own  people,  much  lefs  to  all  Europe ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
party  prevailed  in  it  in  a  confiderable  degree,  and  Walhington  himfelf,  if  report 
fpeaks  truth,  was  at  one  time  preserved  in  his  command  by  a  fmgle  vote  only.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  revolution  many  bloody  deeds  were  afted,  that  ought  not  now  to 
be  revived.  But  the  following  quotation  from  the  hiftory  of  the  American  revolution 
by  Dr.  Ramfay,  himfelf  a  member  of  the  congrefs,  will  fhew  how  the  morals  of  the 
people  were  afFedled,  and  bear  teftimony  to  the  author's  candour  and  love  of  truth. 
<*  Time  and  induftry  have  already,  in  a  great  degree,  repaired  the  lofles  of  property, 
"  which  the  citizens  fuftained  during  the  war,  but  both  have  hitherto  failed  in  efFac- 
"  ing  the  taint  which  was  then  communicated  to  their  principles,  nor  can  its  total 
"  ablution  be  expefted  till  a  new  generation  arifes,  unpraftifed  in  the  iniquities  of 
**  their  fathers."  If  indeed  Dr.  Ramfay  had  not  acknowledged  this,  the  conduft  of 
the  affemblies  which  were  elefted  immediately  after  the  revolution,  would  fufficiently 
prove  it.  By  thefe  affemblies,  ftanding  on  a  popular  bafis,  (efpecially  by  that  of 
South  Carolina)  a£ts  were  paffed  diffolving  the  obligations  of  juftice,  in  a  way  as  ar- 
bitraiy,  and  nearly  as  open  as  the  moft  defpotic  monarch  whatever.  An  experience 
of  the  evils  refulting  from  fuch  outrages,  has  reformed  both  the  principles  and  the 
practice  of  the  American  polititians;  and  men  of  honour  and  integrity,  many  of 
them  beat  down  by  the  revolution,  have  recovered  their  proper  influence  in  quieter 
times.  Over  and  above  all  the  circumftances  I  have  mentioned,  the  natural  pl;l.?gm 
of  the  American  charadler,  compared  with  the  vehemence  and  impetuofity  of  the 
French,  was  an  advantage  not  to  be  calculated. 
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«xtinguifhes  for  a  time,  and  for  a  time   only,  the 
feelings  of  compaffion  and  the  fenfe  of  juilice. 

Enthufiafm  is,  from  its  very  ^violence,  of  fhort ' 
continuance  :  it  produces  the  moll  cruel  defolations 
in  fociety :  but,  as  Mr.  Hume  has  profoundly  ob- 
ferved,  "  its  fury  is  like  that  of  thunder  and  tempeft, 
"  which  exhaufl  themfelves  in  a  little  time,  and 
"  leave  the  air  more  calm  and  ferene  than  before." 
The  accounts  that  we  receive  of  the  French  fhew 
clearly,  that  they  are  at  prefent  a  nation  of  Enthufi- 
afts  :  of  this  their  very  crimes]  give  the  moil  decided 
evidence.  Their  contempt  of  danger  and  hardfhips ; 
their  utter  difregard  of  felf-intereft,  and  of  all  the 
motives  which  influence  men  in  tranquil  Ufe ;  their 
frantic  fchemes ;  their  wild  fufpicions ;  their  impla- 
cabihty  towards  their  enemies ;  their  pronenefs  to 
murder  ; — thefe  are  the  true  and  exa6l  features  of  en- 
thufiafm, operating  on  minds  previoufly  degraded  by 
a  fuperflition  the  mofl  vile,  and  by  a  flavery  the  mofl 
abjed.§ 
• 

The  more  fiercely  this  national  difeafe  rages,  the 
more  certainly  will  it  terminate  fpeedily,  providing  it 
be  left  to  itfelf.     Society  cannot  poflibly  fubfift  under 

the 


§  In  Dr.  Moore's  Journal,  various  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  may  be  found.— A 
Sans  Culotte  prefenting  to  the  national  aflembly  on  the  loth  of  Auguft  the  head  of  a 
murdered  Swifs,  and  at  the  fame  time  emptying  out  of  his  hat  the  jewels  and  gold 
which  he  had  found  in  the  Thuilleries,  is  a  flriking  piitwre  of  the  fpecies  of  difeafe  pi 
mind  under  which  the  nation  labours. 
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the  prefent  fyftem  in  France,  and  the  excelTes  of  the 
Jacobins  mufl  fooner  or  later  produce  their  deflruc- 
tion.  The  nation,  waking  from  its  dehrium,  will  fee 
the  horror  of  its  fituation,  and  fly  for  a  refuge  from 
anarchy  to  the  conftitution  it  has  rejeded,  or  fome 
better  regulated  form  of  government ;  or  perhaps  to 
the  very  defpotifm  it  has  overthrown.  But  if  conti- 
nued attacks  are  made  from  without,  this  iiTue  will 
certainly  be  prolonged,  and  may  perhaps  be  prevented 
till  the  defpotic  governments  now  in  arms,  every  day- 
becoming  more  poor,  and  therefore  more  oppreflive, 
(hall  be  themfelves  brought  to  the  ground  ! 

The  great  inftrument  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  Ja- 
cobins has  been  the  fufpicion  they  have  conftantly  ex- 
cited, that  every  friend  of  peace  and  fubordination 
was  conneded  with  the  foreign  enemies  that  are  in- 
vading France. §  A  high-fpirited  nation  will  not  re- 
ceive the  pureft  of  bleffings  on  compulfion,  and 
would  rejed  the  Britifh  conftitution  itfelf,  though  it 
were  abfolutely  perfed,  if  prefented  on  the  bayonet's 
point.  But  what  boon  do  the  conquerors  of  Poland* 
hold  out  to  them  }     What  bleffings  do  the  people  of 

Germany 


§  The  ftrength  of  fuch  an  inftrument  as  this,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fuccefc 
with  which  it  was  employed  by  the  ^larmijls  here.  The  friends  of  peace  in  this 
country  were  in  the  fame  manner  denolmced  as  leagued  with  foreign  invaders,  and 
this  was  the  real  fecret  of  Meffrs.  Reeves,  Burke,  and  Co.  for  levelling  the  lenjellerSf 
at  the  fuccefs  of  which,  confidcring  the  men,  many  people  have  been  fo  much  fur- 
prized.  The  nation  was  panic-ftruck,  and  apprehenfion  and  credulity  go  hand  in 
h^nd. 
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Germany  offer  to  their  view  ?  Abfolute  fubjugation 
to  a  foreign  force  is  the  favour  and  the  mercy  of  the 
rulers ;  ignorance  and  fubmiffion  to  unUmited  op- 
preffion  is  the  example  of  the  armed  ilaves  whom  they 
command.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  nation  of  enthu- 
fiafls  fhould  be  inflamed  to  madnefs  on  the  approach 
of  fuch  invaders,  and  fpurning  the  didtates  of  wifdom 
and  of  reafon,  fhould  confider  thofe  who  would  re- 
flrain  them  as  leagued  with  their  enemies,  and  commit 
themfelves  to  fuch  only  as  are  as  firantic  as  themfelves. 
Hence  every  attempt  to  reflore  order  to  France  has 
been  fruftrated  by  foreign  invafioh ;  Clermont-Ton- 
nerre  and  Rochfoulcauld  have  been  murdered,  and 
Narbonne,  Fayette,  and  Liancourt  have  fled.  And 
hence  alfo,  it  is  but  too  likely,  that  the  fiege  of  Va- 
lenciennes and  Conde,  will  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
brave  and  perhaps  honeft  infurgents  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire.  How  certain  the  overthrow  of  the  Jaco- 
bin fyftem  in  France  would  be  if  the  nation  were  left 
to  itfelf,  may  be  gathered,  not  only  from  the  nature 
of  that  fyftem,  but  from  the  attempts  to  overturn  it 
in  the  very  face  of  a  foreign  invalion  ;  and  how  very^ 
unlikely  the  allies  are  to  fucceed  in  their  endeavours 
to  give  a  conftitution  to  France  by  force,  (the  only 
rational  objed  for  which  war  can  be  continued)  may 
be  coUefted,  not  only  from  the  hiftory  of  the  paft,  and 
from  what  has  been  already  mentioned,  but  from  other 
confiderations. 

Under  the  prefTure  of  external  invafion,  almoft 

any 
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any  government  will  hold  a  nation  together,  and  eve- 
ry form  of  republican  government,  however  unfit  for 
quieter  feafons,  is  at  fuch  times  productive  of  great 
energy  of  mind,  and  therefore  of  great  national  force. 
The  caufe  of  this  is  to  be  traced  to  the  peculiar  con- 
fequence  which  a  republican  government  gives  to  the 
individual,  by  which  his  country  becomes  of  confe- 
quence  to  him,  and  the  whole  ftrength  of  his  private 
and  public  affections  in  a  moment  of  external  invafion 
bears  on  a  fingle  object — the  national  defence.  The 
truth  of  this  might  be  amply  illuflrated  from  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  where 
may  be  feen  alfo  what  appears  fo  very  extraordinary  in 
modern  times,  the  moil  unbounded  hcentioufnefs  and 
confufion  in  the  centre  of  the  government,  joined 
with  the  moil  formidable  power  on  the  frontiers.  § 

In  times  of  peace  the  exiilence  of  primary  alTem- 
blies  fuch  as  are  univerfal  in  France,  fcems  incompa- 
tible with  the  fafety  of  eilabHilied  government,  but  in 
a  fituation  like  the  prefent,  thefe  will  be  the  nurferies 
of  courage,  of  eloquence,  of  daring  minds ; — ^by  giv- 
ing every  individual  an  a6live  and  perfonal  intereil  in 
I  the 


§  In  this  refped,  as  well  as  in  fevcral  others,  France  recalls  to  our  minds  the 
ftates  of  antiquity.  There  are  indeed  circumftances  of  refemblance  in  their  fitiation 
that  might  afford  room  for  much  curious  obfervation,  and  the  hefitation  we  cntetrain 
in  applying  the  experience  we  derive  from  Greece  or  Rome  to  modern  France,  is  perhaps 
chiefly  founded  on  a  doubt,  which  at  times  has  aj^eared  reafonable  enough— Whether 
thefe  countries  have  continued  beings  of  the  fame  fpecics— Whether  thefe  French  be 
indeed  men,  or  fome  other  defcription  of  animals. 
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the  ftate,  they  will  ftrengthen  its  defence  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner.  The  divifion  of  France  into  dif- 
trids  and  departments,  eftablifhes  within  it  fo  many 
rival  republics,  and  in  this  way  will  probably  produce 
that  high-fpirited  emulation  between  neighbouring 
communities,  fo  dangerous  to  internal  quiet,  but  to 
which  Greece,  when  invaded,  owed  its  fafety  in  the 
clafiic  ages,  and  perhaps  Switzerland  its  independence 
in  modern  times. 

In  the  progrefs  of  revolutions  it  is  material  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  talents  do  not  feem  to  fuffer  an  equal  de- 
gradation with  principles.  On  the  contrary,  fituations 
of  continued  difficulty  and  danger  have  a  tendency  to 
call  forth  talents  (in  as  far  as  thefe  are  diftind  from 
virtue)  more  and  more ;  and  to  ftrengthen  and  ex- 
pand them  when  found.  In  long  eftabliftied  monar- 
chies, fuch  as  are  fpread  over  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, rank  has  the  chief  or  indeed  the  fole  influence  in 
beftowing  command,  and  nature  in  beftowing  talents 
pays  no  attention  to  rank.  But  in  revolutions,  arti- 
ficial diftindions  being  overturned,  the  order  of  na- 
ture is  in  fome  degree  reftored,  and  talents  rife  to  their 
proper  level.  Hence  it  is  that  revolutions  once  fet  on 
foot,  have  the  weight  of  talents  generally  in  their  fa- 
vour. It  may  be  objeded  however,  that  when  the 
fword  is  once  drawn,  the  iffue  depends  on  military  dif- 
cipline  and  fkill,  and  that  thefe  will  always  be  found, 
on  the  fide  of  experience.  Daily  obfervation  how- 
ever proves  that  the  mere  mechanifm  of  a  foldier 

is 
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IS  cafily  and  fpeedily  learnt,  and  the  uniform  voice 
of  hiftory  tells  us,  that  the  qualities  of  a  great 
general,  are  in  an  efpecial  manner  the  work  of  nature ; 
what  fuperior  genius  feems  to  acquire  the  fooneft,  and 
what  all  other  men  find  it  impoffible  to  acquire  at  all. 
Hence  though  in  the  beginning  of  wars,  difcipline 
and  eftablifhed  rank  have  ufually  the  advantage,  in 
the  courfe  of  them  nature  and  genius  always  prepon- 
derate. § 

The  application  of  thefe  obfervations  to  the  af- 
fairs of  France  is  fo  obvious,  that  it  would  be  fuperflu- 
ous  as  well  as  tedious  to  point  it  out. 

The  impoflibility  of  conquering  opinions  by  the 
fword,  and  the  dreadful  flaughter  which  the  attempt 
when  perfifted  in  mufl  neceflarily  occafion,  may  be 
learnt  from  the  revolution  in  the  low  countries,   and 

the 


§  The  whole  of  thefe  obfervations  might  be  IHuftrated  from  our  own  civil 
wars.  Deteftable  as  Cromwell  and  his  affociates  were  in  many  refpefts,  they  muft 
be  allowed  to  have  poffeffed  very  fuperior  talents  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  war  military  experience  was  entirely  with  the  king,  but  what  is 
curious,  there  did  not  arife  one  good  commander  on  his  fide,  the  gallant  Montrofe  ex- 
cepted, and  he  it  may  be  obferved  was  educated  among  the  covenanters.  On  the 
other  fide  arofe  Eflex,  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Lambert,  and  Monk.  Moft  of 
thefe  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  military  afEiirs.  Cromwell,  the  firft  cap- 
tain of  the  age,  was  forty  three  years  old  before  he  became  a  foldier.  Thefe  curious 
•ircumftanccs  have  not  efcaped  Mr.  Hume,  nor  the  explanation  of  them.  Refleding 
on  this  fubje£t,  I  have  fometimes  amufed  myfelf  with  fuppofing  what  fort  of  mili- 
tary commanders  our  political  leaders  would  make,  and  I  apprehend  they  would  ar- 
range themfelves  pretty  much  according  to  their  prefent  order — Mr.  Pitt  himfclf 
wpuld  form  a  very  great  gtneral.— Firft -rate  talents  are  of  uoiverfal  applicatioB. 
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the,  bloody  tranfadlions  of  Ava  there.  If  the  great 
mafs  of  the  people  have  imbibed  opinions,  extermina- 
tion only  can  root  them  out.  Hence  the  fundamenta 
lity  of  the  French  revolution,  fo  much  exclaimed  a- 
gainft  by  the  weak  and  fearful  j  and  fo  much  dread- 
ed even  by  the  enlightened,  though  it  will  probably 
be  the  fource  of  long  internal  diflentions,  renders  it 
invulnerable  by  foreign  attack.  Mr.  Hume  has  re- 
marked the  univerfal  and  extreme  reludance  with 
which  men  abandon  power  once  poffefled,  and  you, 
Mr.  Pitt,  can  probably  fpeak  to  this  truth  from  your 
own  feelings. — Well  then,  Sir,  the  Sans  Culottes  have 
recovered  what  they  call  their  rights,  and  may  be  faid 
to  be  men  in  power — power  newly  tailed,  after  long 
and  hard  oppreflion.  Whether  this  power  be  good 
for  them  or  not  is  another  diing — they  think  it  good 
and  that  is  enough.  Once  they  have  obtained  quiet 
poffeffion  of  it  they  will  probably  abufe  it,  as  other  men 
in  power  have  done  before  them.  But  while  it  is  at- 
tempted to  be  wrefted  from  them  by  armed  force,  it  will 
rife  every  moment  in  their  eftimation,  and  death  only 
will  be  able  to  rob  them  of  the  golden  prize.  The  re- 
volution of  Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  2.  fun- 
damental revolution  ;  and  it  was  praifed  by  Mr.  Burke, 
(a  fufpicious  circumftance)  on  this  account.  The 
trudi  is,  it  was  a  change  of  the  form  of  government, 
and  a  partial  enlargement  of  its  bafis,  from  which 
however  nine  tenths  of  the  people  of  Poland  were  en- 
tirely (hut  out.  When  the  king  and  the  nobles  there- 
fore abandoned  it,  the  peafantry  abandoned   it  alfo, 

and 
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and  found  no  motive  for  riiklng  their  lives  in  de- 
fence of  bleflings  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  tafle. 
This  is  the  real  caufe  of  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  the  con- 
federate arms,  and  not  the  open  plains  and  difmantled 
fortrelTes  of  the  country,  as  fome  have  fuppofed. 
The  true  defence  of  a  nation  in  fuch  circumftances — 
the  only  defence  that  is  impregnable,  lies  in  the  poor 
man's    heart. — that   abandoned,  the   reft   is   eafy. — » 

Princes  and  lords  may  flourifli  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made, 
But  a  bold  peafantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  mice  deftroy'd  can  never  be  fupplied. 

GOLDSMITH. 

In  viewing  this  fubjed,  fo  many  confiderations 
rufh  on  the  mind  to  fhew  the  folly  of  the  prefent  in- 
Viifion  of  France,  that  I  am  compelled  to  dwell  on 
general  topics  only ;  otherwife  I  might  expatiate  on 
the  utter  incapacity  of  the  Auftrian  army  to  keep  the 
field  at  all  without  fupplies  from  this  country,  and 
the  impoffibility  of  our  finding  fuch  fupplies.  Ab- 
jedl  as  the  temper  of  the  nation  appears,  it  will  not  I 
apprehend,  fubmit  to  utter  ruin,  and  I  pronounce 
coolly  what  I  have  confidered  deeply,  that  nothing 
but  utter  ruin  can  be  the  confequence  of  our  perfifting 
in  this  copartnery  with  the  folly  and  bankruptcy  of 
the  continental  powers.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
pay  with  Englifh  guineas,  extraded  frrom  the  labour 
of  our  opprefTed  peafantry,  the  people  of  HeiTe  and 
Hanover,  to  fight  German  battles.  We  muft  fup- 
port  the  armies  of  Auftria  alfo,  and  from  the   wreck 

of 
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of  our  ruined  manufacbures,  fupply  them  with  food, 
clothing,  and  arms.  But  what  confummates  our  mis- 
fortunes is,  that  if  by  our  affiftance  the  confederates 
fhould  fucceed  in  their  views,  England  will  be  blot- 
ted out  of  the  fyftem  of  Europe ;  Holland  cannot 
preferve  her  independence  a  fingle  day ;  a  conneded 
chain  of  defpotifm  will  extend  over  the  faireft  portion 
of  the  Earth,  and  the  lamp  of  liberty  that  has  blazed 
fo  brightly  in  our  "  Sea-girt  Ifle,"  amidft  the  northern 
waves,  mufl  itfelf  be  extinguifhed  in  the  univerfal 
night.  ^ 

The  mifchief  that  is  meditated.  Is  of  a  magni- 
tude that  feems  more  than  mortal,  but  happily  the 
execution  of  it  requires-  more  than  mortal  force.  The 
ignorant  and  innocent  Haves  that  are  the  inftruments 
on  this  occafion  are  men — they  muft  be  clothed  and 
fed — they  have  men  to  contend  with,  and  are  liable 
to  the  death  they  are  fent  to  inflid: — they  may  perifh 
by  the  fword,  by  fatigue,  by  famine,  and  by  difeafe. 
The  new  Alarics  that  employ  them  are  men  alfo, 
weak,  ignorant  and  mortal  like  the  reft.  Death  will 
foon  level  them  with  the  inftruments  of  their  guilty 
ambition.  In  a  few  years,  or  perhaps  a  few  months, 
Catharine  will  fleep  with  Jofeph,  with  Leopold,  with 

Peter 


§  I  purpofcly  avoid  enlarging  on  this  view  of  the  fubjeft,  becaufe  I  think 
nothing  fo  unlikely  as  the  conqueft  of  France.  It  has  been  difcuffed  in  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  by  a  writer  under  the  fignature  of  "A  Calm  Obferver,"  with  a  per- 
fpicuity  and  force  of  reafoning  that  nothing  can  furpafs.  Th«  whole  feries  of  letters 
for  exceed  any  ftmilar  produftion  of  the  EngUfli  prefs. 
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Peter  II L  New  charaders  lefs  tindured  with  preju- 
dice, will  receive  a  portion  of  the  fpirit  of  the  age, 
che  fyflems  of  defpotifm  be  broken,  and  mortality- 
come  in  aid  of  reafon  and  truth. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  poffible  that  Conde  and 
Valenciennes  will  be  taken,  and  that  the  hoflile  ar- 
mies may  march  into  France  as  before.  If  purfued 
into  their  own  country,  Frenchmen  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, continue  united,  and  they  will  carry  on  the 
war,  when  compared  to  their  aflailants,  at  little  ex- 
penfe.  The  men  are  on  the  fpot ;  their  provifions  are 
behind  them ;  mulkets  are  in  their  hands ;  enthufiafm 
in  their  hearts.  The  more  they  are  pufhed  on  their 
centre,  the  more  will  their  force  and  courage  increafe. 
The  invaders  will  probably  be  again  compelled  to  re- 
treat, and  their  retreat  will  neither  be  eafy  nor  cer- 
tain :  the  vidlorious  republicans  will  purfue  them, 
and  again  perhaps  difdaining  the  reftraints  of  pru- 
dence, pufli  their  conquefls  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
A  (ingle  adion  lofl,  a  fmgle  adion  recovered  Flan- 
ders, and  Flanders  and  Holland  will  now  feel  the 
fame  blow.  What  fhall  fave  Holland  if  Flanders 
fall }  The  Coldflream  you  fee  are  mortal  men.  Even 
the  three  princes  of  the  blood-royal  of  England  will 
not  appal  the  fierce  republicans — IVhat  care  thefe  roar- 
ers for  the  name  of  King  ^^  If  the  danger  I  ftate  feem 
at  a  diftance,  let  it  not  on  that  account  be  difregard- 

ed. 

§  Shakefpeare's  Tempcfl. 
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ed.  Every  ftep  the  allied  armies  advance  into  France 
the  danger  feems  to  me  to  approach ;  and  were  they 
within  ten  leagues  of  Paris,  I  fhould  tremble  the  more 
for  the  fate  of  Amfterdam. 

The  opportunity  of  reftoring  general  peace  pre- 
fented  itfelf  at  the  time  of  the  congrefs  of  Antwerp. 
Dumourier  had  retreated ;  Flanders  was  recovered. 
We  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  declare,  what  muft  I 
think  be  declared  in  the  end,  that  if  France  will  con- 
fine herfelf  within  her  own  territory^  Jhe  may  there  Jhape 
out  her  own  confiitution  at  her  will.  Had  this  been 
done  at  the  time  mentioned,  Dumourier,  not  render- 
ed odious  by  foreign  alliance,  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  able  to  reftore  the  conftitutional  monarchy, 
and  in  eveiy  event,  France  occupied  by  inteftine  di- 
vifions,  would,  as  it  feems  probable,  have  left  Europe 
in  quiet  for  many  years  to  come.  This  policy  was  fo 
clear  that  a  mere  child  might  have  difcerned  it ;  it 
did  not  even  require  a  negociation  with  the  French 
cabinet,  and  while  it  fecured  our  beft  interefts,  it 
left  our  honour  alfo  without  a  ftain. 

How  then  fhall  we  account  for  the  refolves  of 
the  congrefs  of  Antwerp.  We  muft  unveil  the  truth. 
The  members  of  this  congrefs  were  German  princes, 
or  their  agents ;  even  the  reprefentative  of  England 
there  was  a  German  -prince, — Such  men  from  their 
education  are  in  general  ignorant,  and  labour  under 
prejudices  from  their  fituation,  of  a  deftrudive  kind. 

Military 
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Military  defpots   in  their  own   dominions,  they 
feel  it  their  perfonal  intereft,  perhaps  (fuch  may  be  the 
force  of  prejudice)  they  think  it  the  intereft  of  mankind 
that  defpotifm  fhould  be  univerfal.     To  fuch  men  the 
anarchy  of  France  under  Jacobin  rulers,  is  not  half 
fo  alarming  as   the  eonftitution  to  which  this   may 
give  birth.     They  are  aware  that  the  crimes  adting 
there  at  prefent  are  fufficient   to   render  the   French 
name  deteftable   among  their   fubjeds,  but  if  thefe 
crimes  fhould  open  the  eyes  of  the  French  themfelves — 
if  out  of  the  mingled  wrecks  of  defpotifm  and   anar- 
chy, a  limited  monarchy  fhould  arife  in  France,  as  it 
did  in  England,  or  any  other  form  of  a  free  eonfti- 
tution that  fecures   fubordination  to  law — then   it  is 
that  the  French  example  will  become  far  more  de- 
ftrudtive  to  arbitrary  governments  than  their  arms, 
and  the  crowned  heads  of  Germany,  great  and  fmall, 
will  have  real  caufe  to  tremble.     It   is  true,-  if  they 
were  enlightened  they  need  not  tremble  at  all ;  they 
would  fee  that  arbitrary  power  is  as  deftrudive  to  him 
that  pofTelTes,  as  to  him  that  endures  it.     But  it  can- 
not be  expeded  that  they  fhould  difcern  this — the  er- 
rors of  education  blind  all  but  very  fuperior  minds  j 
and  though  Germany  produces  more  princes  than   all 
Europe  befides,  it  is  not  once  in  a   century  that  fhe 
produces  a  prince  diat  is  a  truly  great  man.§ 

K  Mr. 


§  Frederick  the  fecond  was  a  wonderful  man,  and  it  has  amufed  many  perfons 
I&  fuppofe  how  he  might  have  aited  on  the  prefent  occafion.    This  however  feems 
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Mr.  Fox  contends  that  government  is  from  the 
people ;  Mr.  Windham  that  it  is  only  for  the  people. 
Thefe  philological  diftindions  are  not  attended  to  by 
the  rulers  of  Germany,  among  whom  even  the  word 
people  is  not  to  be  found.  Their  fubjedis  they  know 
are  accuftomed  to  obedience ;  the  bleffings  that  flow 
from  liberty  and  property  they  have  never  experienced, 
and  they  are  therefore  fit  inftruments  in  the  hands  of 
arbitrary  power.  Germany  it  is  well  known  is  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  princes,  nobles,  mulicians,  and  pea- 
fantry ;  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  country  gen- 
tlemen, the  leading  defcriptions  of  Englilhmen,  are 
there  almoft  wholly  unknown.  The  three  firft  of 
thefe  clafles  are,  during  war,  in  their  natural  element, 
and  the  lafl  who  fuflain  all  the  evils  and  all  the  bur- 
thens, are  as  yet  too  abjedl  and  too  ignorant  to  make 
their  fuflerings  dangerous  to  thofe  by  whom  they  are 
opprefl'ed.  A  perfeverance  in  the  war  will  indeed 
deftroy  what  little  trade  and  manufactures  there  are 
in  Germany,  and  render  their  governments,  (that  of 
Hanover  excepted,  whofe  military  expenfes  are  de- 
frayed by  England)  univerfally  bankrupt.  The 
creditors  of  the  fl:ates  w^ill  be  ruined,  but  the  ex- 
penfes  of  the   courts  and   armies  will  not  perhaps 

on 


pretty  certain  that  he  would  not  have  lain  eight  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mentz  before  he  found  an  opportunity  of  laying  fiege  to  it.  The  prefent  conduA  of 
the  Prufilans  conveys  an  eulogiura  on  the  talents  of  that  great  monarch,  beyond  the 
power  of  Hertzberg's  oratory.  As  however,  they  confidercd  themfelves  facrificcd 
before,  their  prefent  backwardnefs  may  arife  as  much  from  fpleen  as  from  aay  other 
caufe. 
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on  that  account  be  lefs.  The  ordinary  revenue  of  a 
German  prince,  depends  chiefly  on  the  produdts  of 
the  foil,  and  dreadful  mufl  be  the  oppreffion  before 
thefe  fail.  The  peafantry  will  be  taxed  more  and, 
more  to  fupport  increafing  burthens,  and  the  extor- 
tion of  fuch  taxes  will  rivet  the  poverty  and  ignorance 
through  which  alone  thefe  burdiens  are  endured. 
It  is  thus  that  the  tyranny  of  the  rulers  and  the  de- 
gradation of  the  people  mufl  keep  equal  pace  ;  it  is 
thus  that  defpotifm  forms  a  natural  alhance  with  ig- 
norance ;  blafhs  every  charm  of  rational  nature,  and 
blunts  every  feeling  of  the  human  heart.  There  is 
indeed  a  point  at  which  the  oppreffion  of  the  moft 
abjedt,  becomes  no  longer  fafe — a  point  which,  if  I 
miftake  not,  the  defpotic  governments  of  Europe  are 
fail  approaching.  They  have  undertaken  to  fubdue 
the  enemies  of  kingly  government  in  France,  and  are 
flaking  their  whole  credit  on  the  ifTue  of  an  under- 
taking from  which,  according  to  every  human  ap- 
pearance, they  will  return  baffled  and  difgraced.  The 
mofl  defpotic  governments  depend  for  their  exiflence 
on  opinion  as  well  as  the  mofl  free.  If  the  concert  of 
princes  Ihould  be  baffled,  the  prejudices  of  their  fub- 
jedls  will  be  fliaken,  and  the  moment  this  happens, 
the  foundation  of  their  thrones  will  be  rendered  infe- 
cure. 

Behold  then  once  more,  a  crifis  which  has  fo  of- 
ten occurred  in  hiflory ;  which  has  prefented  fo   fre- 
quent and  fo  awful  a  warning  to  rulers,  and  has   pre- 
fented 
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fentcd  it  fo  often  in  vain.  A  government  bankrupt  by 
its  own,wafte  and  folly;  fenlible  of  its  infecurity,  and 
therefore  jealous,  irritable,  and  oppreflive.  A  people  al- 
ready labouring  under  almoft  intolerable  burthens, 
and  doomed  to  fuffer  others  more  heavy  Hill — cafting 
off  with  its  prejudices,  the  habitual  fubmiflion  and 
refpedt  to  its  rulers,  and  imbibing  thofe  immutable 
truths  which  are  fo  dangerous  to  oppreiTors,  and  fome- 
times  indeed  fo  fatal  to  thofe  who  are  oppreffed.  Eve- 
ry day  the  breach  widens — ^the  fword  at  length  is 
drawn  and  the  fcabbard  caft  away. — In  the  dreadful 
conflidt  which  follows  there  is  only  one  alternative ; 
the  government  muft  be  overturned,  or  the  people  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  beafts.  We  cannot  have 
forgotten  the  caufes  which  produced  the  revolutions  of 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England — which  have  fo 
recently  produced  the  revolution  of  France;  and 
which  are  again  confpiring  to  (hake  all  Europe  to  its 
centre,  and  to  form  a  new  aera  in  human  affairs. 

What  dreadful  infanity  is  it  which  involves  the 
fate  of  Engliflimen  in  this  impending  ruin — which  em- 
barks our  commerce,  our  manufadures,  our  revenue, 
perhaps  our  conftitution  itfelf,  the  fource  of  all  our 
bleffings,  in  this  defperate  crufade  of  defpotifm  and 
fuperflition  againfl  anarchy  and  enthufiafm ;  in  the 
courfe  of  which,  however  it  terminate,  we  can  reap 
nothing  but  misfortune ;  and  in  the  ifTue  of  which 
we  may  learn,  that  no  human  inftitution  can  with- 
ftand  the  folly  of  thofe  who  adminifter  its  powers. 

Men 
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Men  of  Switzerland  how  I  refped  you  1  While 
the  hurricane  of  human  paflions  fweeps  over  France^ 
Italy,  and  Germany,  elevated  on  your  lofty  moun- 
tains, you  are  above  the  region  of  the  ftorm.  Secure 
in  your  native  fenfe,  your  fincere  patriotifm,  your 
limple  governments,  your  invincible  valour,  your  e- 
ternal  hills — -you  can  look  down  on  the  follies  and  the 
crimes  which  defolate  Europe  with  calmnefs  and  with 
pity,  and  anticipate  the  happy  sera  when  perhaps 
you  may  mediate  univerfal  peace.  Sea-girt  Britain 
might  have  enjoyed  this  fituation,  had  flie  known  how 
to  eftimate  her  bleffings,  and  kept  aloof  from  the 
madnefs  of  the  day. 

At  this  moment  the  feffion  of  parliament  clofes ; — 
a  dead  ftillnefs  prevails  over  England,  the  natural 
confequence  of  aflonifhment  at  the  fpreading  deftruc- 
tion,  and  of  ftrong  paflions  violently  fuppreffed.  The 
Oppofition,  deferted  by  all  thoih  feel^/e  amateurs,  whofe 
minds  have  not  fufficient  comprehenlion  to  difcern  the 
true  intereft  of  their  country,  or  whofe  nerves  are 
too  weak  to  bear  up  againft  vulgar  prejudice,  has  en- 
deavoured, but  in  vain,  to  difcover  the  extent  of  our 
continental  engagements,  or  the  real  objeds  of  the 
war.§  Two  hundred  and  eighty  members  ranging 
behind  you,  fupport  every  meafure  you  propofe,  and 
among  the  whole  number,  not  a  man  has  been  found 
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to  inquire  of  you  openly  in  the  name,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  England,  how  long  their  patience  is 
to  endure,  and  how  far  the  progrefs  of  ruin  is  to  ex- 
tend. 

You  have  affumed  on  this  awful   occafion  the 
whole  refponfibility  of  public  meafures,  and  your  cha- 
rader  and  reputation,  I  fear  you  miflakingly  conceive, 
are  wholly  committed  on  the  fuccefsful  iflue  of  the 
war.     Your  real  friends  mufl  fincerely  lament  this  on 
your  own  account ;  the  friends  of  their  country  will 
lament  it  on  account  of  the  general  calamities   it  is 
likely  to  produce.     The  nation,  Mr.  Pitt,  has  loved 
you  "  well — not  wifely,"  and  it  is  partly  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  that  at  the  prefent  moment  her   real 
interefts  are  oppofed  to  the  perfonal  honour  of  him 
(he  has  trufted  and  idoHzed.     In  this   day  of  diftrefs 
fhe  is  told  to  repofe  in  the  conftitutional  refponfibility 
of  minifters.     "  Be   ftill,  ye   inhabitants  of  the  ifle, 
"  thou  whom  the  merchants  of  Zidon  that  pafs  over 
"  the  fea have  repleniflied." — isaiah.      Alas!    what 
will  filence  do  ?     Will  the  refponfibility  of  minifters 
reftore    her  ruined  trade,    feed  her  ftarving  manu- 
facturers ;  will  it  replace  the  hufband  and  father  to 
the  widow   or  the  orphan,    or  reftore  to   the  aged 
parent   his   gallant   fon  }     Will  it  recall  to  life  the 

brave  men  now  mouldering  in  unhallowed  earth  in 
Flanders,    joint-tenants   of  a   common  grave   with 

thofe  againft  whom  they  fought  ?  § 

If 

§  Thii  affeding  circumflanct  ts,  I  am  told,  literally  true. 
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If  I  were  bold  enough  to  appreciate  your  political 
life,  Mr.  Pitt,  I  fhould  be  inclined  to  allow  the  outfet 
of  it  extraordinary  merit.  The  fentiment  of  approba- 
tion that  attended  you  was  indeed  almoft  univerfal — 
you  were  the  hope  of  the  good,  the  pride  of  the  wife, 
the  idol  of  your  country.  If  your  official  career  had 
terminated  with  the  difcuffions  on  the  Regency,  though 
one  of  the  mofh  fatal  of  your  miilakes  had  been  com- 
mitted before  this,  it  may  be  queflioned  whether  mo- 
dern Europe  could  have  produced  a  politician  or  an 
orator  more  ftrenuous,  more  exalted,  more  authori- 
tative ',  §  one  whofe  ambition  was  apparently  more 
free  from  felfifhnefs  j  who  afforded  to  his  opponents 
Icfs  room  for  cenfure,  or  gave  to  his  friends  more 
frequent  occahons  of  generous  triumph  and  hoheft 
applaufe. — The  errors  that  you  have  fallen  into  are  na- 
tural for  men  long  poffeffed  of  power  uncontrolled,  and 
in  imputing  them  to  you,  I  accufe  you  only  of  the 
weaknefTes  of  human  nature.  It  is  not  necefTary  to  a 
free  people  to  have  rulers  exempt  from  fuch  weak- 
neffes ;  but  it  is  neceffary  for  them  to  watch  and  to 
guard  againft  thefe  infirmities. 

It  is  natural  I  believe  for  fuccefsful  ambition, 
to  feek  new  objeds  on  which  it  may  exert  itfelf. 
Hence  after  you  had  fubdued  oppofition  in  England, 
you  iffued  forth  Hke  another  Hercules  in  queft  of  new 
adventures ;  and  traverfed  the  continent  of  Europe  to 
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feek  monfters  whom  you  might  fubdue.  You  could 
not  however  but  be  fenfible,  that  the  reputation  of  a 
minifter  of  trade  and  finance,  which  you  had  juftly 
obtained ;  was  incompatible  with  that  of  a  great  war 
minifter  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  nation.  You  took 
therefore  a  middle  line  j  you  made  preparations  for 
fighting  on  every  occafion,  but  you  took  care  not  to 
ftrike.  England  might  perhaps  bear  the  expenfe  of 
arming,  but  could  not  actually  go  to  war,  and  this 
fecret  which  your  three  fucceflive  armaments  dii<;o- 
vered  to  all  Europe,  led  Mirabeau  on  his  death-bed 
to  give  you  the  name  of  minijire  preparatif. 

In  men  long  in  pofleffion  of  power,  a  fecret  fym- 
pathy  (unknown  perhaps  to  themfelves)  is  gradually 
ftrengthening  in  favour  of  others  in  the  fame  fituati- 
on,  and  a  fecret  prejudice,  amounting  perhaps  at  laft 
to  enmity,  againft  oppofition  to  power  in  every  form. 
Hence  the  danger  you  faw  to  England  in  the  triumph 
of  the  patriots  of  Holland  over  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  fafety  we  acquired  from  the  fubjugation  of 
the  Dutch  by  the  Pruffian  arms. — Hence  alfo  the  per- 
fect compofure  with  which  you  expelled  the  conqueft 
of  France  by  the  defpots  of  Germany,  and  the  fud- 
den  alarm  with  which  you  were  feized,  on  the  repul- 
lion  of  that  invafion,  and  the  overrunning  of  Flanders 
by  the  republican  arms.  By  the  freedom  of  Brabant, 
the  conftitution  of  England  might  be  endangered, 
but  it  became  the  more  fecure  in  your  eye,  it  (hould 
feem,  by  the  extenfion  of  deipotifm  over  every  corner 

of 
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of  Europe,  and   the  fuccefs  of  foreign  bayonets   in 
rooting  out  liberty  as  well  as  licentioufnefs  in  France. 

It  is  alfo  to  the  unhappy  prejudices  of  your  {\- 
tuation  that  I  attribute  your  want  of  moderation  of 
temper  on  occaiions  of  the  utmofh  moment ;  your  al- 
lying your  great  talents  with  the  weak  judgments  and 
the  paffions  of  thofe  around  you  ;  and  your  blindnefs 
(if  fuch  it  be)  to  the  real  dangers  of  this  commercial 
nation^  and  to  the  path  of  fafety  and  of  true  honour, 
which  it  was  no  lefs  your  duty  than  your  intereil  to 
purfue. 

In  contemplating  events  of  fuch  magnitude  as 
thofe  conneded  with  the  French  revolution,  the  ut- 
moft  calmnefs,  as  well  as  comprehenfion  of  mind  is 
required : — and  more  particularly  required  in  him  who 
dired-s  a  nation's  affairs.  Unhappily  thefe  qualities 
are  feldom  found  in  any  flation,  and  this  revolution 
feen  in  part  only,  has  become  the  objedl  of  wild  en- 
comium,  or  of  bitter  reprobation,  as  the  prejudices 
of  men  have  been  affeded,  or  their  fympathies  en- 
gaged. The  moil  prudent  part  perhaps  for  one 
whofe  political  fituation  is  influenced  by  his  opinions, 
is  to  be  filent  on  the  fubjed.  It  is  uncertain  how 
this  extraordinary  event  may  terminate,  and  its  ul- 
timate efFeds  on  the  human  race  cannot  yet  be  afcer- 
tained.  At  prefent  however  it  is  well  known,  that 
not  in  England  only,  but  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
the   dreadful   excefles    in  Paris  and  elfewhere,  have 
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turned  the  tide  of  popular  fentiment  and  opinion 
flrongly  againfl  the  French.  Even  under  the  moft 
defpotic  governments,  the  people  at  prefent  hug  their 
chains,  and  tyranny  itfelf  is  fecure.  Can  it  then  be 
fuppofed,  that  in  England,  there  is  any  ferious  dan- 
ger from  the  contagion  of  French  principles  ;  in  Eng- 
land where  the  conftitution  is  fo  fubllantially  good, 
and  the  people  fo  loyal  and  united  ?  The  theologi- 
cal and  fedarian  prejudices  of  different  and  oppofite 
kinds  through  which  the  affairs  of  France  have  been 
viewed,  have  indeed  contributed  moft  fatally  to  be- 
wilder the  underftanding,  and  to  inflame  the  prejudices 
of  Englifhmen ;  and  to  thefe  is  to  be  imputed  in  a 
great  degree,  that  moft  fmgular  delufion — that  the 
fafety  of  our  conftitution  has  depended  on  our  rifking 
all  our  bleffings  in  this  moft  fruitlefs,  expenfive,  and 
bloody  war.  That  delufion  (for  fuch  I  confider  it)  is 
now  I  hope  nearly  over,  and  peace,  which  is  the  ge- 
neral intereft,  will  foon,  I  doubt  not,  be  the  univer- 
fal  wifh.  Every  confideration  calls  loudly  for  it,  and 
it  may  be  much  more  eafily  obtained  now,  when  our 
enemies  are  humbled,  and  the  people  of  England  are 
ftill  patient  and  filent,  than  at  a  future  period,  when 
the  invading  armies  may  be  checked  or  repulfed,  and 
the  nation  is  become  openly  impatient  under  the  ex- 
penfe  and  ruin  of  the  war.  A  man  of  your  fagacity 
will  eafily  difcern,  that  in  times  like  the  prefent,  the 
gale  of  popular  opinion  is  conftantly  fhifting  the  point 
whence  it  blows,  and  will  fee  that  it  cannot  t^e  trufted 
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to  carry  you  forward  in   your  prefent  career,  in  the 
face  of  great  and  increaling  obllacles. 

In  confidering  the  afped:  of  the  prefent  times,  I 
am  fometimes  affeded  with   deep  melancholy  ;  yet  I 
am  not  one  of  thofe  who  defpair  of  the   fortunes  of 
the  human    race.       Through  the   thick  clouds  and 
darknefs  that  furround  us  I  difcern   the  workings  of 
an  overruling  Mind.      Superftition  I  know  is  the  na- 
tural offspring  of  ignorance,  and  governs  in  the  dark 
ages  with  a  giant's  ftrength. — Unaffifted   reafon  is  a 
feeble  enemy  :  oppofed  to  fuperftition,  reafon,  in  days 
of  ignorance,  is  a  dwarf.     In  the  order  of  providence 
enthufiafm  arifes  to    refift  fuperftition ;  to  combat   a 
monfter  with  a  monfter's  force.     What  did  Erafmus 
in  the  days  of  Luther  }     W  hat  would   Louth   have 
done  in  the  days  of  WyclifFe,  or   Blair  in   thofe   of 
Knox  ?     In  the  councils  of  heaven,  mean  and  even 
wicked  inftruments  are  often  employed  for  the  higheft 
purpofes.      The    authors    of  the  reformation   were 
many   of  them  ignorant,   fierce,   and   even   bloody, 
but  the  work  itfeJf  was  of  the    moft   important   and 
moft   univerfal   benefit   to   the   human   race.     The 
defpotifm  of  priefts  then    received   its   death-wound, 
and  the  defpotifm  of  princes  has  now  perhaps  fuftained 
a  fimilar  blow. — Pure  religion  has  furvived  and  im- 
proved after  the  firft  -,  the  true  fcience  of  government 
may  improve  after  the  laft,  and  be  built  every  where 
on  the  folid  foundations  of  utility  and  law.     Before 
fuch  happy  confequences  enfue,  dreadful  commotions 
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may  indeed  be  'expefted  over  Europe,  commotion^ 
which  England,  and  perhaps  England  only^  may,  if 
fhe  is  wife  efcape.  The  prefent  generation  will  pro- 
bably be  fwept  away  before  the  intelledual  earthquake 
fubfides,  but  thofe  who  fucceed  them,  will,  I  truft, 
find  the  air  more  pure  and  balmy,  and  the  fkies  more 
bright  and  ferene.  If  thefe  expedations  lliould  be 
thought  delufive,  they  are  yet  pleafmg,  and  I  reft 
with  humble  confidence  in  this  moft  confoling  truth, 
that  in  every  event,  the  ways  of  God  will  be  juftified 
to  man. 
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